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THE CALENDAR OF THE AUGUSTINIAN PRIORY 
OF LAUNCESTON IN CORNWALL 


WirtH the exception of the Bodmin Gospels in the British Museum,’ 
the St Germans, usually called the Lanalet, Pontifical in the Public 
Library at Rouen,’ and some scattered notes from Cornish Calendars 
in the Jétnerarium of William of Worcester made in 1478, a small 
Book of Hours of Sarum use but containing a Calendar of the 
Augustinians of Launceston, now in the possession of Mr William 
Berington of Little Malvern Court, Worcester, is the only liturgical 
memorial of Cornwall which has so far come to light. The importance 
of this small book as a document for Cornish hagiology is consider- 
able ; for William of Worcester’s extracts, though valuable, are scrappy, 
and nowhere else has a complete Cornish Calendar, or anything like 
it, been found. Students of Cornwall and its saints will, therefore. be 
grateful to Mr Berington for allowing his MS to be described and its 
calendar to be printed. 

The book, which consists of 107 folios measuring 53x 3§ in. 
(13293 mm.), is composed, with one exception, of gatherings of 
eight leaves, probably originally with catchwords on the verso of the 
ast leaf of the gathering. Three hands worked on the MS. The 
first, a clear late fourteenth-century hand, wrote the first eight folios. 
The second hand, a rather earlier one than the first, wrote the main 
part of the MS on thickish vellum ; this extends from ff. 9-84b. The 
third hand, extending from ff. 85-104, is of the fifteenth century and 
employed much thinner vellum. Some time in the fifteenth century 
a binding of wooden boards covered with leather was added. These 
have been decorated on the front with four rows of two stamps, and 
on the back with five rows of three stamps. The same stamp, a 
pictorial one, has been used throughout. Owing to the poor con- 
dition of the binding the subject is difficult to identify, but it seems to 


1 Add. MS 9381, early tenth-century, see Catalogue of Ancient MSS in the 
Bnitish Museum, Part II, Latin, pp. 34, 35. 

2 MS A. 27, tenth century (see G. H. Doble The Lanalet Pontifical 1934). 
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represent the Virgin and Child surrounded by an inscription in which 
the words Ave Maria may be read.' 

Besides the Calendar and Litany, both of which shew strong Cornish 
connexions, the contents of the book are quite ordinary. It will be 
well, however, to give a complete description of them, viz. :— 

(a) Written by Hand 1, miscellaneous devotions : 

f 2. Memorial of St Anne, beg. ‘Gaude felix anna que concepisti 
prolem’, cf. Mone Lateinische Hymnen des Mittelalters iii, 198. 

f. 2b. Memorial of St Christopher, beg. ‘O sancte Christofore 
martyr Ihesu Christi et pro eius nomine penas pertulisti ’, see 
Dreves Analecta Hymnica Medii Aevi x\vi p. 249. 

f. 3. Memorial of St John Baptist, beg. ‘ Gaude iohannes baptista 
qui in ventre clausus cista’, see Dreves of. cit. xv p. 211. 

ff. 3b-6b. Verses on the Sa/ve Regina (with prefatory ones, beg. 
‘Has videas laudes qui sacra virgine gaudes’), beg. ‘Salve 
virgo virginum stella matutina’, see Chevalier Repfertorium 
Hymnologicum no. 18318, also Sarum Primer (W. de Worde), 
1523, Hoskyns Horae beatae Mariae p. 133. 

ff. 7, 7b. Hymn ‘Veni Creator Spiritus’, Chevalier Repertorium 
Hymnologicum no. 21204. 

ff. 7 b-8 b. Psalms lv, lvi. 

(4) Written by Hand 2, Hours, &c., viz. : 

ff. g-20b. Calendar of the Augustinian canons of Launceston, 
each month occupying the recto and verso of the leaf, written 
in red and black (see below). 

ff. 21-46. Hours of the Virgin, of Sarum use. 


After Lauds the following memoriae are found, viz. : St Mary, Holy 
Spirit, Holy Trinity, Holy Cross, SS. Michael, Peter and Paul, 
Andrew, Stephen, Lawrence, Thomas of Canterbury, Nicholas, 
Mary Magdalene, Katharine of Alexandria. After each of the 
day-hours there are the well-known Hours of the Passion, beg. 
‘ Patris sapientia veritas divina’, Chevalier of. cit. no. 14725, 
the first verse being omitted. 

ff. 46b-60b. The Seven Penitential Psalms and Litany of the 
Saints. Among the martyrs there may be remarked Alban, 
Edmund, Quintin, Genesius, and Nectan; among the con- 
fessors Augustine of Hippo with a double invocation, Augustine 
of Canterbury, Dunstan, Edmund Rich, Cuthbert, Swithin, 
Julian, Germanus, Giles, and Petroc ; among the ladies Mary 
Magdalene and Werburga. With the exception of Werburga, 


1 On f. 105 b is a note by a former owner ‘ Edward Ellis, God make him a good 
Man Amen _ 1605’. 
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all these saints are to be found in the calendar. Her presence 
is difficult to account for, since the only Cornish church dedi- 
cated to her is at Werbstow, some eight miles from Launceston, 
which in the Middle Ages belonged to Tywardreath Priory? 
and had no demonstrable connexion with Launceston Priory 
beyond a certain local proximity, not sufficient, however, for 
hagiological purposes. 

ff. 61-80b. The Office of the Dead. 

ff. 80 b-84 b, miscellaneous prayers in Zafin, viz. : 
(a) Prayer at the Elevation of the Host, beg. ‘ Ave caro Christi 
cara’, see Chevalier Repert. Hymnol. 1710; (+) Prayer ascribed 
to St Augustine, beg. ‘Deus propicius esto mihi peccatori et 
custos mei sis omnibus diebus vite mei’; (c) ‘ Anima Christi’ ; 
(d) Prayer beg. ‘Benedicatur hora qua deus homo natus est’ ; 
(e) ‘O intemerata’; (/) ‘Domine Jhesu Christi qui hanc 
sacratissimam carnem’ ; (g) ‘O Maria virgo virginum’. 

(c) Written by Hand 3. 

ff. 85-r0zb. ‘Commendationes animarum’, beg. ‘ Beati im- 
maculati’. 

ff. 102b-104. ‘Verses of St Bernard’, beg. ‘ Illumina oculos 
meos’, see V. Leroquais Livres d’Heures Manuscrits de la 
Bibliotheque Nationale t p. xxx. 


From the description given above it will be seen at once that the 
MS has the contents usually found in the Books of Hours of the 
period. It is only when the calendar is examined that the importance 
of the book can be realized. From two aspects it at once appears as 
a calendar made for the use of a priory of Augustinian canons. The 
first of these is seen in the entries of the feasts of the Translation of 
St Augustine on February 28 and October 11, and his deposition 
with an octave on August 28 and September 4, while the second is 
that of the grading the feasts. The latter is as follows from the 
highest grading of ‘ prima dignitas’ to the lowest of ‘commemoratio ’, 
viz: ‘Prima dignitas’, ‘Duplex festum’, ‘ix lectiones’, ‘Commune 
festum’, ‘ More octavarum’, ‘iii lectiones’, and ‘commemoratio’. Of 
these ‘commune festum’ and ‘more octavarum’ seem, in English 
calendars at any rate, to be peculiar to the use of Augustinian canons.? 
More local identification is to be found in the numerous entries of 
Cornish saints, viz.: three feasts of St Genesius, May 2, July 109, 


1 Charles Henderson in The Cornish Church Guide p, 215. 

2 See F. Wormald A Fragment ofa Calendar from Holyrood Abbey, in Proc. Soc. 
Antiquaries of Scotland 1934-1935 Pp- 474, and F.C. Eeles The Holyrood Ordinale, 
The Book of the Old Edinburgh Club vii pp. 157-173. 
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August 26, Petroc June 4,’ Nectan June 17, Rumon August 30, Melor 
October 25, Piran November 18, and some others. A further clue is 
provided by the very high grading of St Stephen, the protomartyr, 
whose deposition (December 26) is graded ‘prima dignitas’, and the 
octave (January 2) as ‘ duplex’, while his Invention (August 3) and its 
octave (August 9) are equally honoured. The field of search is 
therefore limited to a Cornish Augustinian house with a strongly 
developed cultus to SS Stephen and Genesius. This can only be 
Launceston Priory, refounded, in what was formerly known as Dun- 
heved by King Stephen as an Augustinian Priory in 1136 from an 
earlier house of secular canons at St Stephen’s by Launceston.” 
Previous to the appearance of the present calendar the only informa- 
tion about the liturgical customs of this priory was some notes given 
by William of Worcester in his Itinerary which he appears to have 
taken from a calendar, or possibly a martyrology, of the house. They 
are: ‘ Jn ecclesia de Lanceston. Sanctus Nectanus martir die 17 junii 
ut ibidem et Lanson. Sancta Nonnetta 3 die jullii, Sancta Elena mater 
Constantini imperatoris. Sanctus Pyramus episcopus de Cornubia 18 
die novembris. In Hibernia. Translacio Sancti Genesii Lesmorensis 
archiepiscopi 6 vel. 5 nonas maii. Translacio capitis Sancti Genesii mar- 
tiris 14 kal. Augusti, Natale Sanctae Satiuolae virginis 4 nonas Augusti. In 
Britannia, natale Sancti Genesii martiris, qui ob capitis truncationem .. . 
in ecclesiae (sic) canonicorum Lancesdon.’* As can be seen, these, 
though of great importance, are not numerous, being entirely confined 
to Cornish entries. It is, therefore, of great interest to have so complete 
a document of the hagiological devotions of the Launceston canons. 
Before printing the entries in the calendar with a few explanatory 
notes there are two interesting features which should be pointed out. 
The first, which is most unexpected, is the presence of two saints 
whose cult is mainly to be found in the north of England, more 
particularly in York, namely, St Paulinus, Archbishop of York, on 
October 10,‘ and St William, also Archbishop of York, on June 8. It 
has been suggested that the original Augustinian canons of Launceston 
may have come from the north, but there is absolutely no evidence to 
support this. One is therefore forced to draw attention to the pheno- 
menon without being able to explain it. The second feature is the 


1 Petroc is, of course, found in other English calendars but is strictly speaking a 
Cornish saint. 

2 C. Henderson, in op. at. pp. 137, 198. It should be noted, however, that 
William Warlewast, bishop of Exeter 1107-1138, was usually considered as the 
founder. 

3 William of Worcester Jtinerarium ed. Nasmith pp. 134, 135. 

4 In the medieval calendars of English Benedictine monasteries St Paulinus is 
perhaps more frequently found. This does not, however, affect the Augustinians. 
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custom which the canons employed of entering into their calendar the 
patron saints of the churches appropriated to them, or over which they 
exercised some jurisdiction. Thus Olaf for Poughill, Sidwell for 
Laneast, Melor for Linkinhorne, and Tallan for Talland are all duly 
commemorated. ‘There are doubtless other cases, but these are less 
easy to determine. It is very likely, however, that the same principle 
may be applied to entries in other calendars, but it can only be demon- 
strated where the saints are as uncommon as those in a Cornish one. 
In printing the entries in this calendar the following rules have been 
followed. Heavy type indicates that an entry is written in colours 
(in this MS only red is used), é¢#a/ics that an addition has been made. 
The following abbreviations are also used : S. = Sancti or Sancte, SS. = 
Sanctorum or Sanctarum, 1. dignitas= prima dignitas, dx. or dx. f= duplex 
or duplex festum, ix. lc. = ix. lectiones, m. = martyris, mm. = martyrum. 


January. 
1. Circumcisio domini. dx. 
2. Octave S. Stephani. dx. 
3. Octave S. Johannis. More octavarum. 
4. Octave SS. Innocentium. More octavarum. 
6. Epiphania domini. 1. dignitas. 
13- Octave Epiphanie. SS. Hyllarii et Remigii. 
14. S. Felicis in pincis. ix. Ic. 
15. S. Mauri abbatis. More octavarum. 
16. S. Marcelli pape et m. More octavarum. 
18. S. Prisce virginis. Sol in aquarium. iii. Ic. 
19. S. Wolstani episcopi et confessoris. ix. Ic. 
zo. SS. Fabiani et Sebastiani martirum. ix. Ic, 
21. S. Agnetis virginis et m. ix. Ic. 
22. S. Vincenciim. dx. f. 
25. Conversio S. Pauli. dx. Praeiectim. Dies. 
27. S. Juliani episcopi et confessoris. ix.Ic. 
28. S. Agnetis virginis secundo. More octavarum. 


February. 
. S. Brigide virginis. More octavarum. 
. Purificacio beate Marie. 1. dignitas. 
. S. Blasii episcopi et m. More octavarum. 
. Dies. 
. S. Agathe virginis. ix. Ic. 
. SS. Uedasti et Amandi episcoporum. _ iii. Ic. 
. Translatio reliquiarum. 1. dignitas. 
g. Octave purificacionis. dx. 
10. S. Scolastice virginis. More octavarum. 


sa Au WN 
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14. 
15. 
16. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
26. 
28. 


March, 


12. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
2. 
25. 
27. 

April. 


10. 
12. 


19. 


25. 


. S. Dauid episcopi et confessoris. ix.lc. Dies. 
. SS. Perpetue et Felicitatis virginum. Commemoratio. 
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S. Ualentini m. More octavarum. 
Sol in piscis. 


S. Juliane virginis. More octavarum. 


Cathedra S. Petri. Duplex. 

Vigilia. 

S. Mathie apostoli. Locus bisextilis. dx. 
Dies. 

Translatio Augustini in sardiniam." 


S. Gregorii pape. Duplex. 

S. Edwardi regis et m. ix. le. 

Translatio S. Marie Magdalene. Duplex. 
S. Cuthberti episcopi et confessoris. ix. Ic. 

S. Benedicti abbatis. _ ix. Ic. 

Annunciacio dominica. 1. dignitas. 
Resurrecio domini. 1. dignitas. 





. Octave annunciacionis. dx. f. 


. S. Ricardi confessoris. _ ix. Ic. 

. Ambrosii episcopi et confessoris. Duplex. 
. Dies. 

. S. Tiburcii et Ualeriani mm. More octavarum. 
. Sol in tauro. 

. S. Alphegi episcopi et m. More octavarum. 

. Dies. 


. S. Georgii m. More octavarum. 
. S. Marci euangeliste. Letania maior. dx. 
. SS. Winwolai abbatis. S..Uitalism. More octavarum. 


. Apostolorum Philippi et Iacobi. dx. 

. S. Genesii episcopi et m. ix. Ie. 

. Inuencio S. Crucis. SS. Alexandri, Euentii. dx. Dies. 
. S. Iohannis ante portam latinam. dx. 

. Translatio SS. Andree et Nicholai. More octavarum. 


SS. Gordiani et Epimachi mm. More octavarum. 
SS. Nerei et Achillei mm. More octavarum. 

S. Dunstani episcopi et confessoris. _ ix. Ic. 

S. Urbani pape et m. More octavarum. Dies. 


1 A compotus note is written at the foot of the page, beg. ‘ Nota quod bisextus 
cadit quarto anno semper iuxta computacionem incarnacionis domini . . .’. 
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June. 
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12. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
26. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


july. 


26 
28 


29 
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. S. Augustini anglorum apostoli. dx. 
. S. Petronille virginis. More octavarum. 


. SS. Marcellini et Petri mm. _ iii. Ic. 

. S. Petroci confessoris. Duplex. 

. S, Willelmi archiepiscopi et confessoris. 

. SS. Primi et Feliciani. mm. _ iii. Ic. 

. S. Barnabe apostoli. Duplex. 

SS. Basilidis Cyrini et Naboris. | iii. Ic. 

SS. Viti et Modesti. iii. Ic. 

SS. Cyrici et Julitte. More octavarum. 

S. Nectanim. More octavarum. 

SS. Marci et Marcelliani. mm. _ iii. Ic. 

SS. Geruasii et Prothasii. More octavarum. 
S. Albani m. _ ix. Ic. 

Vigilia. 

Nativitas S. Iohannis baptiste. 1. dignitas. 
SS. Iohannis et Pauli. More octavarum. 

S. Leonis pape. Vigilia. 

Apostolorum Petri et Pauli. 1. dignitas. 
Commemoracio S. Pauli. Duplex. 


. Octave S. Iohannis. Commune festum. 
S. Swithuni episcopi. et SS. Processi et Martiniani. 
S. Nonnite. 


. Ordinacio et translatio S. Martini. ix. Ic. 


. Octave apostolorum. Commune festum. 
. Translatio S. Thome m. 1. dignitas. 
. SS. Septem Fratrum. _ iii. Ic. 

. Octave S. Thome. Dx. Dies. 

. Translatio S. Swithuni. ix. Ic. 

. Sol in leonem. 

. Translatio capitis S. Genesii. ix. Ic. 

. S. Margarete virginis. Duplex. 

. S. Praxedis virginis. _ iii. Ic. 


. S. Marie Magdalene. S. Wandregisili. Dies. 
. S. Appolinaris. m. iii. Ic. 
. S. Christine virginis, Vigilia. ix. Ic. 


. S.Iacobi apostoli. S. Christofori. dx. 

. S. Anne. 

. S. Pantalionis. m. More octavarum. 

. S. Olaui regis et m. S. Felicis cum sociis. ix. Ie. 
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31. S. Germani episcopi et confessoris. S. Neoti. commemoratio. 
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. SS. Abdon et Sennen. mm. iii. Ic. 


More octavarum. 


August. 


.S. Petri. S.Satiuole. Dies. 

. S. Stephani pape et m. More octavarum. 
. Inuencio S. Stephani. 1. dignitas. 

. S. Oswaldi regis et m. 


. SS. Sixti Felicissimi et Agapiti. 


. S. Donati m. 

. S. Ciriaci sociorumque eius. 

. Octave S. Stephani. Vigilia. dx. 

. S. Laurencii.m. dx. 

. S. Tiburcii. More octavarum. 

. S. Ypoliti sociorumque eius. More octavarum. 
. S. Eusebii. Vigilia. 

. Assumpcio beate Marie. 1. dignitas. 

. Octave S. Laurencii. 

. Dedicacio ecclesie. S. Agapiti. 1. dignitas. 
. S. Magni. m. 

. S. Philiberti. 

. Octave S. Marie. SS. Thimothei et C[ymphoriani]. dx. 
. Vigilia. 

. S. Bartholomei apostoli. S. Audoeni. dx. 
. Octave dedicationis. dx. 

. S. Genesii episcopi et m. 1. dignitas. 

. S. Rufi. m. _ iii. le. 


. S. Augustini episcopi. S. Hermetis. 1. dignitas. 


29. Decollacio S. Iohannis baptiste. S. Sabine. ix. Ic. 
30. SS. Felicis et Audacti. S. Rumoni. Dies. 
September. 


_ 


14. 
15. 


coun - & 


. S. Egidii. S. Prisci. ix. Ic. 

Dies. 

. Octave S. Augustini. Commune festum. 

. Finiuntur dies caniculares. 

. Natiuitas beate Marie. S. Adriani. m. 
1. dignitas. 

. S. Gorgonii. m. 

. SS. Prothi et Iacincti. 

Exaltatio S. Crucis. dx. Cornelii et Cypriani. 


mune festum. 





commemoratio. 


Octave S. Marie. S. Nichomedis. commemoratio. Com- 
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16. S. Edithe v. S. Eufemie. ix.Ic. 

17. S. Lamberti. Solin libram. More octavarum. 

20. Equinoccium.  Vigilia. 

21. S. Mathei apostoli et euangeliste. Duplex. Dies. 
22. S. Mauricii sociorumque eius. ix. Ic. 

27. SS. Cosme et Damiani. More octavarum. 

29. S. Machaelis archangeli. 1. dignitas. 

30. S. Ieronimi. Dx. f. 


October. 
1. SS. Germani Remigii et Vedasti. iii. Ic. 

. S. Leodegarii. m. More octavarum. 
. S. Francissi confessoris. ix. Ic. 
. Octave S. Michaelis. S. Fidis virginis. Duplex. 
. SS. Marci et Marcelli. iii. Ic. 

g. S. Dionisii. ix. le. 

1o. S. Paulini episcopi et confessoris. More octavarum. 
11. Translatio S. Augustini. SS. Nigasii cum sociis. dx. 
13. S. Edwardi regis et confessoris. ix. Ic 

14. S. Kalixti pape. More octavarum. 

15. Commemoracio reliquiarum. 1. dignitas. 
16. S. Michaelis in monte. Dx. 

17. Sol in scorpionem. 

18. S. Luce euangeliste. S. Iusti.m. dx. 

19. S. Fredeswyde virginis. ix. Ic. 
21. SS. xi milia virginum. More octavarum. 
22. S. Ursula. (xv). 
23. S. Romani confessoris. More octavarum. 

25. S. Meloris confessoris. SS. Crispini et Crispiniani. ix. lc. 
27. Vigilia. 
28. SS. Apostolorum Symonis et Iude. Dx. 
31. S. Quintini. m. Vigilia. ix. le. 
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November. 
1. Festum Omnium Sanctorum. 1. dignitas. 
2. Commemoracio omnium fidelium. S. Eustachi. More 
octavarum. 
6. S. Leonardi abbatis. More octavarum. Dies e¢ S. Helert (xv). 
8. SS. Quatuor Coronatorum. More octavarum. 
g. S. Theodori. m. More octavarum. 
11. S. Martini episcopi et confessoris. S. Menne. m. Com- 
memoracio. dx. 
13. S. Bricii episcopi. More octavarum 
16. S. Eadmundi archiepiscopi. _ ix. Ic. 
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17. Sol in Sagittarium. 

18. S. Pirani episcopi. Octave S. Martini. ix. lc. 

20. S. Eadmundi regis et m. ix. Ic. 

21. S. Rufi episcupi et confessoris. _ iii. Ic. 

22. S. Cecilie v. ix. Ie. 

23. S. Clementis pape. S. Felicitatis. commemoratio. ix. Ic, 
24. S. Grisogoni. m. _ iii. Ic. 

25. S. Katerine virginis et m. S. Tallani. commemoracio. 
28. Dies. 

29. S. Saturnini. m. Vigilia. iii. Ic. 

30. S. Andree apostoli. Duplex. 


December. 
2. Octave S. Katerine. Duplex. 
6. S. Nicholai episcopi et confessoris. Duplex. 
7. Octave S. Andree. iii.le. Dies. 
8. Concepcio S. Marie. 1. dignitas. 
13. S. Lucie virginis. ix. Ic. 
15. Octave concepcionis beate Marie. Duplex. 
16. O sapiencia. 
18. Sol in capricornu. 
20. Vigilia. 
21. S. Thome apostoli. Duplex. 
25. Natiuitas domini. S. Anastasie. 1. dignitas. 
26. S. Stephani protomartiris. 1. dignitas. 
27. S. Iohannis apostoli et euangeliste. dx. 
28. SS. Innocentium. dx. 
29. S. Thome archiepiscopi et m. dx. 
31. S. Siluestri pape. _ ix. Ic. 


These notes are not a complete discussion of every item in this 
calendar, since naturally a very considerable element is common to 
the whole body of medieval calendars, and any one wishing to pursue 
the matter further may be referred to Fr H. Delehaye’s commentary 
on the Hieronymian Martyrology,’ and to Fr J. B. Du Sollier’s on 
that of Usuard.? I have mentioned the English saints and given 
references to the Bollandists’ Bibliotheca Hagiographica Latina under 
the normal abbreviation BHL. 

January 19. Wolstanus or Wulstanus, bp. of Worcester, t 1095, 
BHL. 8755-8760; see also William of Malmesbury Vita Waulfstani 
ed. R. R. Darlington, for Royal Historical Society, 1928. 

February 7. Translatio reliquiarum. 1. dignitas. Nothing is 


1 Acta SS. Novemb. ii Pars Posterior, 1931. 
2 Acta SS. Jun. VI pp. 1-765. 
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definitely known of this feast which must be distinguished from the 
‘Commemoracio reliquiarum’ on October 15. It may be suggested, 
however, that on this day the Priory commemorated the solemn 
removal of the relics by the canons from the old monastic site at 
St Stephens by Launceston to the new site at Dunheved about the 
time that the monastery of St Stephen was refounded as an Augus- 
tinian Priory, see C. Henderson in Cornish Church Guide p. 137. 
This is not an isolated example of this kind of translation, since in 
the calendar of Hyde Abbey, Winchester, there is the following 
entry on August 24: ‘Translatio reliquiarum’, which commemorates 
the removal of the relics from the New Minster to Hyde Abbey see 
The Breviary of Hyde Abbey ed. J. B. L. Tolhurst, Henry Bradshaw 
Soc. vol. v f. 97 vo. 

February 28. Translatio Augustini in Sardiniam. In England 
this is, as far as I can recollect, found only in Augustinian calendars 
and not in all of those, see also under October rr. 

March 1. David episcopus et confessor, ix.lc., bishop of St 
David’s. BHL. 2107-2112. In the Exeter calendars printed by Dalton: 
Ordinale Exoniense Henry Bradshaw Soc. 1 pp. xxxii, xxxiii the 
entry is: S. David episcopi, Exonie ix lecciones. He is also found 
added in a twelfth-century hand in the Exeter calendar of B.M. Harl. 
MS 863, f. 2, but is in this case only graded commemoratio. His oc- 
currence at Launceston may probably be attributed to the influence of 
the Exeter calendar, At the same time it must be remembered that 
William of Worcester found a tradition in Cornwall that St David was 
born at Altarnon, which is the next parish to Lewannick, whose church 
was, ¢. 1230, given to Launceston Priory, see C. Henderson af. cit. 
p. 143. The proximity of Altarnon to Lewannick might therefore 
equally well account for the interest displayed by the Launceston 
canons in St David. 

March 18. Edwardus, rex et martyr. ix. lc., +978. BHL. 2418- 
2420. 

March 19. Translatio S. Marie Magdalene. Duplex. This is 
the reputed, though apocryphal, translation of the saint’s body to 
Vézelay, for a discussion of which see Acfa SS. July 22, pp. 207 sqq. 
The reason for this special commemoration of St Mary Magdalene 
must be due to the fact that the great church at Launceston is dedi- 
cated to her. This was originally a public chapel as distinct from the 
private chapel of the castle. See C. Henderson of. cit. p. 138. The 
Priory seems to have had certain obligations of maintenance, and 
would naturally display some interest in its patron. 

March 20. Cuthbertus, episcopus et confessor. ix.lc. Bishop 
of Lindisfarne, 687. BHL. 2019-2032. 
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April 3. Richardus, episcopus et confessor. ix.lc. Bishop of 
Chichester, +1253. BHL. 7208-7211. 

April 19. Alphegus, episcopus et martyr. More octavarum. 
Archbishop of Canterbury, t 1012. BHL. 2518-2520. 

April 28. Winwolaus, abbas, more octavarum, i.e. Winwaloe, 
abbot of Landevennec. BHL. 8957-8967. The deposition of the 
saint is March 3, the present date being that of the translation of 
the saint’s body at Landevennec from the old wooden church built by 
the saint to a larger new one. In the Zertia Vita printed in the Acta 
SS. Mart. tom. i p. 259 there is the following entry: ‘Sepultus est 
cum reverentia a fratribus cum hymnis et canticis. Translatio ejus 
de minore aede ad majorem ecclesiam facta iv Kal. Maii: quo die 
celebratur ejus solennitas, ne Quadragesimae tempus impediatur.’ 
The Secunda Vita of the Acta SS. Mart. tom. i p. 254 gives the follow- 
ing information: ‘Cujus festivitatem antiquiores Patres usque in 
quartam Kalendarum Maiarum differentes, ne Quadragesimale jejunium 
violaretur, inter Paschalia festa celebrari saniori consilio decreverunt. 
Sepultusque est in ecclesia lignea, quam ipse laudibili opere jusserat 
fabricari. Cujus nunc ossa cum magno honore deportata, in majori 
ecclesia continentur.’ All this indicates is that the main feast of 
St Winwaloe was kept on April 28, the translation, instead of the de- 
position, on March 3. This translation, should, however, not be con- 
fused with the translation of relics of the saint to the Abbey of Mont 
Saint Blandin at Ghent, whose memorial was on August 1; see Ac/a SS. 
tom. cit. p. 246. This practice of regarding the translation as the 
important festival seems also to have been followed in Cornwall, since 
besides the present case, the feast at Gunwalloe, whose church is 
dedicated to St Winwaloe, is kept on the last Sunday in April; see 
Cornish Church Guide p. 11. ‘The reason for the presence of this 
saint here is probably the fact that Tremaine, which is dedicated to 
St Winwaloe, was during the Middle Ages a chapelry maintained by the 
canons of Launceston ; cf. C. Henderson af. cit. p. 207. 

May 2. Genesius episcopus et martyr, ix.lc. In the Launceston 
calendar seen by William of Worcester there was the following entry, 
which, it seems, must be connected with the present one:—‘In 
Hibernia. Translacio Sancti Genesii Lesmorensis archiepiscopi 6 vel, 
5 nonas maii.’ As G. H. Doble S¢ Gennys pp. 16, 17 has shewn, 
there is no evidence whatever to consider that Genesius was either 
an archbishop or had anything to do with Ireland or Lismore. In the 
absence of any reliable information one cannot tell to what translation 
the reference here is. 

May 19. Dunstanus episcopus et confessor, ix.lc. Archbishop 
of Canterbury, +988. BHL. 2342-2350. 
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June 4. Petrocus confessor, duplex. BHL. 6639, 6640. One 
of the most famous of the West Country saints, and patron of Bodmin 
Priory. He was celebrated in a cult at Exeter with a feast of nine 
lessons; see Dalton Ovrdinale Exoniense Henry Bradshaw Soc. i 
pp. xxxvili, xxxix. There is, therefore, nothing noteworthy about his 
presence in a Cornish calendar. 

June 8. Willelmus archiepiscopus et confessor. Archbishop 
of York, t1154. BHL. 8909-8913. This is a surprising entry to 
be found in a Cornish calendar, and may be compared with that of 
St Paulinus on October 10. There must always be considered the 
possibility of influences from the great Augustinian houses in York- 
shire, but in the present case I have been unable to trace any evidence 
of this. 

June 17. Nectanus martyr, more octavarum. During the later 
Middle Ages he was regarded as the patron of Hartland in Devonshire. 
According to William of Worcester /éineraria ed. Nasmith p. 129, he 
was the son of Brokcen or Brychan, king of a part of Wales, and his 
wife Gladewys, and the eldest of their twenty-four children. William 
made extracts from a life of the saint which has since disappeared, and 
Canon G. H. Doble St Nectan, St Keyne and the children of Brychan 
in Cornwall p. 4 considers it possible that he saw this life at Laun- 
ceston. He certainly found his name in the calendar there; see 
Itineraria ed. ait. p. 134. St Nectan occurs in the Exeter martyrology, 
ed. J. N. Dalton Ordinale Exoniense. UWHenry Bradshaw Soc., vol. ii, 
p. 410: ‘Item in Anglia, Exoniensi diocesi apud monasterium Herte- 
lond, sancti Nectani regis et martiris.’ He is also found in two closely 
allied texts (one MS of fourteenth, the other fifteenth, century’) of 
a martyrology of Usuard with English additions apparently prepared 
for use in the diocese of Norwich and cited by Du Sollier in the 
auctaria to his edition of Usuard’s martyrology under the name 
Altemps (see Acta SS. Jun. vi p. lvi no. 253). The entry which is 
on June 17 is appallingly corrupt in the Cotton MS and reads as 
follows: ‘In territorio oxoniensi hertilando monasterio sancti Vechtavi 
martiris.’” It may easily be corrected, however, to what was probably 
the original entry, viz.: ‘In territorio exoniensi hertilando monasterio 
sancti echtami martiris.’ 

Nicholas Roscarrock in his Catalogue of English Saints, now Cam- 
bridge University Library, Add. MS 3041, gives an account of 
St Nectan which does not really add very much to the account pro- 
vided by William of Worcester. There he says among other things: 

1 (1) Vatican, MS Ottobon. 163; see H. Ehrensberger Libri Liturgici Biblio- 
thecae Apostolicae Vaticanae 1897 p. 185. This is the MS cited by Du Sollier; 
(2) British Museum, Cotton MS Julius B. vii, wrongly called Bede’s Martyrology. 
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‘I have besides a manuscripte that telleth me that the day of his feast 
is the 18 of May and hee was a martyr and buryed att the monestary 
of Hartland in the Confines of Cornwall and Devynshire, and sonne to 
St Brachan or Brechanus, a great manne of Wales. .. .’ 

In British Museum, Harley MS 3776, ff. 118-127), is a late 
fifteenth- or early sixteenth-century MS of a tract known as the Mar#i- 
logium sanctorum in Anglia et Wallia, of which another copy exists in 
Lambeth Palace MS 99, f. 187. The Harley MS has been annotated 
in the hand of Nicholas Roscarrock who added in the margins of 
ff. 118, 118 b a Latin version of the Anglo-Saxon tract on the Resting- 
Places of the English saints, printed by F. Liebermann, Aeéligen 
Englands. Under St Nectan, f. 121 b, there is the following entry : 
‘In provincia devonee apud abaciam de hercilande in confinio devonee 
et cornubie iacet sanctus Nectanus heremita et martyr qui Brocan viri 
de Kambria filius extitit famosus.’ The similarity of this entry with 
Roscarrock’s, combined with the presence of his hand in the MS, 
makes it most likely that he used the Harleian MS for this notice. 
Another small point is that Roscarrock notes, ‘ Ther was a boane of 
his (Nectan’s) reserved as a relique in Waltham Abbey.’ Now bound up 
with the Martilogium sanctorum in Anglia et Wallia in Harl. MS 3776 
is a considerable amount of material relating to Waltham Abbey, and 
on ff. 31-35 b is the list of the Waltham Abbey relics. Among these 
on f. 32 is this note: ‘Os de Sancto Nectano.’ We are therefore 
safe in assuming that Roscarrock’s information on this point was 
obtained from the list in Harley MS 3776. It will probably have 
been noticed that Roscarrock’s source gave St Nectan’s day as May 18 
instead of June 17. The reason for this is that the scribe of Harley 
MS 3776 gave the date as xv kal. Junii instead of xv kal. Julii. Here 
there is another proof of Roscarrock’s use of Harley MS 3776. 

June 22. Albanus martir. ix.lc. BHL. 206-217. — 

July 2. Swithunus episcopus. Bishop of Winchester, + 862. 
BHL. 7943-7949- 

July 3. Nonnita. William of Worcester of. cit. p. 135 saw 
St Nonnetta on this day in the Launceston calendar. From the 
prefix ‘Sancte’ in the present case it seems likely that the saint com- 
memorated is Nonnita the legendary mother of St David. Her feast, 
however, is usually kept on March 3. At the same time it must be 
remembered that it is a common practice for saints to be transferred 
from their normal day to the same date in another month. The centre 
of St Nonnita’s cult in Cornwall was at Altarnon, and William of 
Worcester found the following note in the calendar of St Michael’s 
Mount: ‘Sanctus (sic) Nonnita mater Sancti David jacet apud 
ecclesiam villae Alternomiae per 6 miliaria de Lanceston, ubi natus 
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fuit Sanctus David’ (ed. Nasmith, p. 129). Canon G. H. Doble 
Saint Nonna p. 6 has most plausibly suggested that the original 
patron of Altarnon’ was not a female saint at all, but a male saint, 
Nonna, who is the patron of Penmarch in Brittany and is also known 
under the name of St Vougay. St Nonna’s feast at Penmarch is on 
June 15 and this is also the feast-day at Altarnon. Garaby Zes Vies 
des Saints de Bretagne p. 472 mentions that the feast of St Nonna at 
Penmarch is kept on the first Sunday in July. C. Henderson in 
G. H. Doble of. cit. pp. 12, 13 shews, however, that already by 1281 
Altarnon considered its patron to be St Nonnita, the mother of 
St David, since among the books found there in that year was an 
Ordinale ‘Cum Vita Sancte Nonnite [et] Sancti David’. On the 
other hand, it is possible that the present date, July 3, is a vague 
recollection by the Launceston canons of the old saint’s date, which, 
it appears, was sometimes kept in June and sometimes in July and 
has here become confused with St Nonnita’s real day on March 3. 
The proximity of Lewannick, a parish which belonged to Launceston 
Priory, to Altarnon may account for St Nonnita’s presence in this 
calendar. 

July 7. Translatio S. Thome martiris. 1.dignitas. The transla- 
tion of St Thomas Becket in 1220. BHL. 8170-8248. He seems to 
have been highly honoured at Launceston, since this day is provided 
with an octave. 

July 15. Translatio S. Swithuni. ix.lc. i.e. Translation in 
971; see Acta SS. Jul. 1. 285. 

July 19. Translatio capitis sancti Genesii. ix.lc. This feast 
was found on the same day by William of Worcester in the Launceston 
calendar, ed. cit., p. 135. He also found the two following notes, 
viz.: ‘In Britannia, natale Sancti Genesii’, &c. (see p. 4) and ‘et 
fuerant. iii fratres sub nomine Sancti Genesii, et unusquisque caput 
suum portabat ; unus archiepiscopus Lismore’. Canon G. H. Doble 
St Gennys pp. 16, 17 has shewn the absurdity of this statement. 
What does emerge seems to be the fact that the Launceston canons 
considered that they possessed the head of a St Genesius, separate 
from the body of the saint, whose cult they celebrated on another day, 
August 26. Whether it was actually the head of a saint, or, what is 
more likely, a relic placed in a reliquary shaped like a head, cannot be 
determined. 

July 29. Olavus rex et martir. ix.lc. King of Norway, t 1030. 
BHL. 6322-6326. On the whole not common in English calendars. 


1 The name Altarnon means the Altar of Non, see J. Loth Les Noms des Saints 
Bretons p. 99. 
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An early reference to him is to be found in the Sherborne calendar in 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS 422, F. Wormald English 
Kalendars before A.D. 1100 Henry Bradshaw Soc. 1934 p. 190. He 
is also found in an Exeter Litany of the eleventh century in a Bene- 
dictional in British Museum, Add. MS 28188, f. 3; see W. H. Frere 
The Leofric Collectar Henry Bradshaw Soc. ii pp. 614-618. The 
calendar of the Augustinians at Barnwell, near Cambridge, has his 
feast as a duplex festum, J. W. Clark Liber Memorandorum Ecclesiae de 
Bernewelle p. 9, and he is also in the calendar of St Mary’s Abbey, 
York, Oxford Bodleian Library MS Lat. liturg. g. 1 (Summary Cata- 
logue no. 31379). ‘Though Exeter has a church dedicated to him he 
is not found in the Exeter calendars. On the other hand, he is in 
the Exeter Martyrology, J. N. Dalton Ordinale Exoniense Henry 
Bradshaw Soc. vol. ii p. 420: ‘Ipso die in Northwegia, sancti Olavi 
regis et martiris, in territoria Neumansensi.’ 

The Aitemps text of Usuard’s martyrology, from the diocese of 
Norwich, has ‘Item in Norwegia sancti Olavi regis et martiris’, 
Acta SS. Jun. vi. 393, and British Museum, Cotton MS Julius B. vii, 
f. 38. The only church dedicated to him in Cornwall is Poughill, 
which in the Middle Ages belonged to Launceston Priory, and this is 
the most likely reason for his presence in its calendar. Professor Bruce 
Dickins, of Leeds, is preparing a study of his cultus in England." 

July 31. Neotus, commemoratio. Hermit. BHL. 6052-6056. 
Canon G. H. Doble S¢# Meot ‘ Cornish Saints’ Series no. 21 has 
attempted to analyse some of the numerous problems attaching to the 
life of this saint. He is the patron of St Neot in Cornwall, though 
Mr Henderson Cornish Church Guide pp. 169, 170 shews that the 
original spelling of the dedication was St Anietus ; and of St Neot’s in 
Huntingdonshire. The reason for his appearance in this calendar is 
probably due to the fact that on the western side of the parish of 
St Neot there was an important manor called Fowey-Inn, now known 
as Fawton. In 1149 portions of this manor were given to the church 
of St Stephen of Launceston by Wandregius de Curcell ; see C. Hen- 
derson Records of St Neot in Cornwall, in G. H. Doble St Meot 
‘Cornish Saints’ Series no. 21 pp. 51-56. Near Dosmary Pool, in 
this manor, the Launceston canons had a grange called ‘ Newhouse- 
in-the-Moor’; see C. Henderson of. cit. p. 54. This indicates that 
once again the canons were honouring the patron of a parish in which 
they had some interest. 


1 For some information concerning the churches ‘dedicated to this saint in 
England, see a paper by Dr Edvard Bull Zhe Cultus of Norwegian Saints in 
England and Scotland in Saga-Book of the Viking Society viii (1913-1914) 
pp. 140-148. 
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August 1. Sativola. Sativola or Sidwell, virgin and martyr of 
Exeter. A very full account of her will be found by Fr P. Grosjean 
Legenda S. Sativolae Exoniensis in Analecta Bollandiana vol. iiii 
pp. 359-365. William of Worcester saw her in his Launceston 
calendar on August 2: ‘Natale Sanctae Sativolae virginis iv nonas 
Augusti’,’ and this date is found in other sources, P. Grosjean of. cit. 
p- 360. The more general one, however, is August 1, iid. pp. 361, 
362. The Martilogium sanctorum in Anglia et Wallia ... in British 
Museum, Harley MS 3776, f. 123, has this notice which was not known 
to Fr Grosjean: ‘De Sancta Satiuola 11° kal. augustii. In comitatu 
devonie passio sancte Saciuola (sic) virginis et martiris que in britannie 
maioris finibus occidibus in pago deuoniaco Exoniam fuit nata, que et 
noruerce sue dolo post eius seruos prata falcantes sententiam subiit 
capitalem, et extra ciuitatem in parte orientali sepulta est, vbi per eius 
merita deus languentibus largitur beneficia.’ The dating on July 31 is 
unusual, but the author or scribe of the A/arti/ogium is very untrust- 
worthy in this matter. The church of Laneast, which originally was 
a chapel maintained by the Launceston canons, is dedicated to St Sati- 
vola (C. Henderson Cornish Church Guide p. 128). She was therefore 
commemorated in their calendar. 

August 5. Oswaldus rex et martir. King of the Northum- 
brians, +642. BHL. 6361-6373. 

August 18. Dedicacio ecclesie. There is no evidence as to when 
this occurred. It is presumably the commemoration of the new 
foundation at Dunheved. 

August 26. Sanctus Genesius episcopus et martir. 1. dignitas. 
A St Genesius was the object of a special cult at Launceston, and it 
appears reasonable to identify him with the patron of the church of 
St Gennys, which belonged to Launceston Priory. William of Wor- 
cester makes some strange statements about him, among which he 
says that he was Archbishop of Lismore (see p. 15). Worcester also 
records that he was a cephalophore and that his brothers who were 
called by the same name were so too. 

One suspects in this case that the late legend making the more 
famous saint of Arles a cephalophore may have been attached also to 
the present saint. Canon Doble af. cit. pp. 18-20 suggests, with some 
degree of likelihood, that the name may have come to Cornwall from 
Wales and probably from the monastery of Llandocha Fawr, now 
Landough-juxta-Cardiff, since it appears likely that St Gennys was at 
one time the property of that monastery. William of Worcester notes 


1 Nasmith, p. 136, prints Satinolae, but the original in Cambridge, Corpus Christi 
College MS 210, f. 51, has Sativolae. 
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from the Tavistock calendar ‘ Sanctus Genosius, die 25 augusti’,’ and 
Canon Doble suggests that this is the saint of Arles. This may be so, 
but it is equally likely that it is the Launceston saint, especially as the 
present calendar indicates that his feast was kept so close to the date 
of the commemoration of the Arles saint. In any case, it would appear 
from this calendar that the Launceston canons had no reliable informa- 
tion about the date of their saint’s deposition, but they had a tradition 
that he was not the same as the Arles saint. They therefore put 
his deposition as near as they could to a saint of the same name. 
August 24 being already occupied by the fabulous St Genesius of 
Rome, the twenty-sixth was therefore the most suitable date.” 

August 30. Rumonus. He must be identified with a saint of that 
name whose body was brought to Tavistock Abbey in Devonshire 
(see William of Malmesbury De Gestis Pontificum Anglorum \ib. ii 
ed. N. E. S. A. Hamilton, Rolls Series p. 202), though William of 
Malmesbury was unable to find out anything about him. The Glaston- 
bury relic list calls him the brother of St ‘Tudwal (see Johannis Glasto- 
niensis Chronica ed. T. Hearne p. 450) but no source is given for this 
statement. There is a possibility that a life of him may be found in 
Gotha MS 1, no. 81, since according to Fr Jacobs and F. A. Ukert 
Beitrige zur altern Litteratur iii p. 272, there is a life there ‘de 
S. Rumione’. By the end of the Middle Ages all trace of any 
reliable tradition seems to have been lost, and he became confused 
with a quite different saint, Ronanus of Brittany. Leland makes some 
extracts from what he calls ‘ Vita Rumoni’,’ but it is merely a life of 
St Ronan. The Martilogium of Harley MS 2776 has the following 
note: ‘ De sancto Rumone vii kal. Julii. In comitatu Deuonie apud 
Tauestoke iacet sanctus Rumo heremita de hibernia oriundus vbi 
pontificali insula (sie for infula) functus est sed ob amorem Jhesu 
propriam patriam relinquens in parua britannia in abstinentia magna 
et virtute vitam consummauit cuius corpus apud Tauestoke proprie 
prope Cornubiam in Anglia preter solutum solum capud modo re- 
quiescit.’ Here again the confusion with St Ronan is obvious. It 
should be noted, however, that the A/artilogium of Harley MS 2776 
gives a curious date for this saint, i.e. vii kal. Julii, June 25. Whatever 

1 Ed. Nasmith, p. 115. 

2 For an important discussion of St Genesius of Arles see H. Delehaye Com- 


mentarius Perpetuus in Martyrologium Hieronymianum in Acta SS. Nov. Tom. ii, 
Pars Posterior, pp. 464, 465. 


8 T. Leland Collectanea ed. Hearne editio altera 1774 iv pp. 152, 153- 
‘ Rumonus genere fuit Scotus Hiberniensis. Nemea sylva in Cornubia plenissima 
olim ferarum. S. Rumonus faciebat sibi oratorium in sylva Nemaea.’ All these 
facts fit perfectly with St Ronan’s life; cf. Bollandists’ Catalogus Codicum Hagio- 
graphicorum Latinorum in Biblioth, Nat. Paristensii pp. 438-440. 
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this date may be it was not the one used at Tavistock. William 
of Worcester in making extracts from the Tavistock calendar notes 
‘Sanctus Rinnom episcopus, die 30 augusti’," and on the information 
of Thomas Peperelle of Tavistock gives these facts: ‘Sanctus 
Ramonus episcopus Hiberniae jacet in scrinio in ecclesia abbathiae 
de Tavystoke inter chorum et capellam Beatae Mariae; et ejus dies 
translacionis agitur 5 die januarii, vigiliae epiphaniae, et ejus dies 
obitus agitur die 28 Augusti.’? 

It may be well to correct here an entry given by Du Sollier Acta SS. 
Jun. vi, from what he calls the A/temps text. In the MS, now Vatican. 
Ottobon. 163, on August 30, is this note: ‘Ipso die sancti Junionis 
episcopi et confessoris’; see Acta SS., Jun. tom. vi p. 457. On the 
other hand, Cotton MS Julius B. vii, which contains virtually the same 
text, has ‘Ipso die sancti rumonis episcopi et confessoris’. This 
would certainly seem to be the correct reading. 

The occurrence of St Rumon in a Launceston calendar is possibly 
due to the fact that he was one of the patrons of a neighbouring 
abbey. It is always possible that some arrangement was made between 
Launceston and Tavistock whereby each house honoured the other’s 
patron. Thus St Rumon would be found in a Launceston calendar, 
and St Genesius in that of Tavistock, which was indeed the case; see 
foregoing note on S. Genesius. Such arrangements are known in 
the Middle Ages; see Zhe Barking Ordinale ed. Henry Bradshaw Soc. 
ed. J. B. L. Tolhurst ii p. 271. 

September 16. Editha. v. ix.lc. Abbess of Wilton, +984. BHL. 
2388-2391. She has a feast of nine lessons both at Salisbury and at 
Exeter. 

October 6. Octave S. Michaelis. duplex. I have been unable 
to discover why St Michael was held in such high honour at Launces- 
ton. He is graded 1. dignitas on September 29 with an octave, while 
St Michael in Monte (Tumba) on October 16 is graded as a duplex. 
This certainly indicates some special devotion, but why it was so has 
as yet eluded me. 

October 10. Paulinus episcopus et confessor. More octa- 
varum ; bishop of Rochester and Archbishop of York, +644. BHL. 
6553-6554. His place in a Cornish calendar is surprising and must be 
placed alongside the commemoration of St William of York on June 8. 

October 11. Translatio S. Augustini. Duplex. Since we have 
the feast of the translation to Sardinia on February 28, the commemo- 
ration indicated here must be that of the translation of the body 
of the saint from Sardinia to Pavia in the eighth century ; see Acta 
SS. August. tom. vi pp. 362-365. There is, however, considerable 

1 Ed. Nasmith, p. 115. 2 Ibid., p 105. 
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confusion over which translation is meant on these days, Acta SS. tom. 
cit. p. 362. It is one of the two great feasts of St Augustine, the other 
being his deposition on August 28, and is therefore found highly 
graded in all Augustinian calendars ; cf. also the Holyrood calendars 
edited by F. C. Eeles Zhe Holyrood Ordinale, The Book of the Old 
Edinburgh Club vii (1914) p. 15, and F. Wormald A Fragment of 
@ Thirteenth-Century Calendar from Holyrood Abbey in Proc. Soc. 
Antiquaries of Scotland (1934-1935) p. 478; also the Guisborough 
calendar edited by F. Wormald in Yorkshire Archaeological Journal 31 
(1931-1934) Pp. 22. 

October 13. Edwardus rex et confessor. ix.lc. +1066. BHL. 
2421-2427, also Analecta Bollandiana xii pp. 5-131. 

October 15. Commemoracio reliquiarum. 1. dignitas. This is 
the feast of the relics of the house and must be distinguished from that 
of the translation of the relics on February 7, which records a particular 
moment in the history of the relics ; see above under February 7. 

October 19. Fredeswyda virgo. ix.lc. BHL. 3162-3169. She 
is found thus with nine lessons in the Exeter Calendar in Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge MS 93 of the end of the fourteenth 
century: see J. N. Dalton Ordinale Exoniense i p. xlvii. In the twelfth- 
century Exeter calendar in British Museum, Harley MS 863, f. 5 b, she 
is graded ‘ commemoratio’. 

October 25. Melor confessor. ix.lc. This cannot be the famous 
martyred child whose body was said to be at Amesbury, since his feast 
is always on October rt. On the other hand, it is unlikely that it is 
the patron of Mylor who, according to G. H. Doble Saint Melor 
pp. 25, 26, was a ‘Pan-Celtic Abbot-Bishop’ and the same as 
St Melor of Tremeloir in Brittany whose pardon is the last Sunday of 
August, while the feast at Mylor used to be August 21. It should be 
noted, however, that Melor is the same name as Maglorius,’ and the 
feast of the famous saint of this name is October 24. This at once 
arouses a suspicion that the Melor here is really St Maglorius whose 
feast has been moved on one day. The probable reason of this entry 
is that the church of Linkinhorne which belonged to Launceston was 
dedicated to St Melor, and from the evidence of this calendar it is 
likely that this saint was either confused or identified at some period 
with St Maglorius. 

November 6. Helerus. This is a fifteenth-century addition to the 
calendar. I have unfortunately been unable to get any information on 
this feast. 

November 16. Edmundus archiepiscopus. ix. lc. Edmund Rich 
Archbishop of Canterbury. +1240. BHL. 2404-2417. 


1 J. Loth Les Noms des Saint Bretons pp. 86, 90, 92. 2 BHL. p. 763. 
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November 18. Pirannus episcopus. William of Worcester noted 
this entry in the Launceston calendar seen by him: ‘Sanctus Pyramus 
(sic) episcopus de Cornubia 18 die novembris’,’ which must refer to 
the same saint. On the other hand, the more usual day for him to be 
found is March 5 ; see G. H. Doble Saint Perran, Saint Keverne and 
Saint Kerrian p. 5 n. 2, which is also the feast of St Ciaran of Saighir 
with whom he was confused ; see Doble of. cit. p. 21. His life was 
also a mere adaptation of a life of this Irish saint. The fame of the 
shrine at Perranzabulo would be quite enough to account for his 
presence in any Cornish calendar ; see an important essay by Charles 
Henderson entitled Zhe Cult of S. Pieran or Perran and S. Keverne in 
Cornwall in Doble of. ait. pp. 36-68. This does not explain, how- 
ever, the curious dating of the feast, which seems to be confined to 
Launceston. It cannot be the old day for St Perran before the con- 
fusion with the Irish saint arose, since this would surely have also 
survived at Perranzabulo. 

November 20. Edmundus rex et martir. ix.lc. King of East 
Anglia, t 870. BHL. 2392-2403. 

November 25. Tallanus. Commemoratio. Nothing is known of 
this saint except his day, from the present MS, and that he is the 
patron of Talland parish in Cornwall. J. Loth Zes Moms des Saints 
Bretons p. 115 suggests that he may be St Alan of Quimper, but there 
is no certainty about this.? According to C. Henderson, in Cornish 
Church Guide p. 200, the name St Tallanus only first appears in docu- 
ments of the fifteenth century. The present notice is also not much 
earlier. ‘The reason for the occurrence of his name in this calendar is 
similar to certain other entries. About 1200 Launceston Priory pos- 
sessed the Church of Talland (see C. Henderson iid. and G. Kemp- 
thorne Zhe Appropriated Cornish Rectories in Devon and Cornwall 
Notes and Queries xix. p. 13). It was, therefore, natural to com- 
memorate the patron of the parish of which they were the rectors. 


F. WoRMALD 


1 Ed. Nasmith, p. 135. 
2 It should be noted, however, that St Alan of Quimper is culted on Nov. 27 
only two days later than St Tallanus. 
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L’ORDRE DES PARTIES DANS LE TRAITE DE 
PAULIN D’AQUILEE CONTRE FELIX D’URGEL 


La controverse adoptianiste, qui remplit les dernigres années du 
viii® siécle dans les limites de la jeune monarchie franque, fut au total, 
derriére les inévitables malentendus de langage, un trés utile exercice 
de méthode théologique. A propos d’une querelle entre évéques 
espagnols et ot, pour une grande part, la liturgie était en cause, les 
Fglises d’Occident, tachérent, en la personne de leurs chefs et de 
leurs meilleurs maitres,’ d’approfondir de nouveau la doctrine chré- 
tienne, & la lumiére des Ecritures et avec l’aide de l’argument patristi- 
que. On retrouvait ainsi le goft de la spéculation, tout en discutant 
avec fiévre, et l’on en rapprenait les habitudes. Autour des conciles 
et sous limpulsion du souverain, de longs ouvrages furent composés, 
en ces circonstances, par les plumes les plus habiles.? I] est vrai qu’ils 
cesstrent bientét d’étre lus. De nos jours encore, croirais-je, peu 
d’érudits se risquent 4 en parcourir les pages, lourdes de citations, 
rebutantes souvent aussi par leur tour déclamatoire. II n’est pourtant 
pas besoin d’étre prophéte pour assurer que ces textes oubliés ne 
tarderont point a attirer attention qu’ils méritent, comme documents 


véridiques d’histoire et témoignages directs de la renaissance caro- 
lingienne. C’est de ce point de vue que le grand traité de Paulin 
d’Aquilée contre Félix d’Urgel est susceptible de reprendre un vif 
intérét. Un savant auteur, compatriote du patriarche, n’a-t-il pas fait 
observer récemment que ces trois livres étaient pour lors ‘]’unique 
grande ceuvre théologique qui fut écrite en Italie depuis saint Grégoire 
le Grand’ ?* 


1 Au concile de Francfort, Charlemagne nous apprend lui-méme qu’il avait 
convoqué, outre les autres, des porte-paroles de l’Eglise d’Angleterre: ‘ Necnon et 
de Brittanniae partibus aliquos ecclesiasticae disciplinae uiros conuocauimus, ut ex 
multorum diligenti consideratione ueritas catholicae fidei inuestigaretur . . .’ (cf. 
Concilia Karolini Aevi, éd. A. WerminGuor¥r i 1906, p. 150, 1. 40 sq.). Ces 
délégués devaient étre des évéques; car, dans le Capitulaire correspondant, un 
article, le dernier, a pour but d’excuser de quelque maniére la présence d’ Alcuin 
(ib., p. 171: § lvi). Ce fut bien lui dés lors qui tint la le premier role, par la 
volonté du maitre; mais il n’était pas seul de sa nation, 

2 Sur les phases de la controverse et son enjeu, une trés belle étude de 
M. E. Amann est @ lire maintenant (Revue des Sciences religieuses, juillet 1936, 
pp. 281-317), of l’on peut reconnaitre les qualités d’intelligence, de mesure et de 
clarté qui distinguent les résumés historiques de Mgr Duchesne; ce n’est pas peu 
dire! Aprés quoi, j’ai perdu foute envie de retracer un tableau plus précis de 
Vaflaire adoptianiste. 

3 Cf. Pio Pascnini, Storia del Friuli i (1934), p. 155.—Je dois avouer néanmoins 
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En regard d’Alcuin, qui rapportait sur le continent l’héritage de la 
chrétienté anglo-saxonne, Paulin représente éminemment, avec Paul 
Diacre, la part de la civilisation méridionale dans le mouvement de 
renouveau que dirigeait le roi Charles. Né sans doute avant 750, son 
titre de grammairien—artis grammaticae magister—lui avait valu 
Yestime du prince.’ Dés 777, il semble tenir une place & la cour. 
L’année suivante, on le voit lié avec Alcuin. Dix ans plus tard, a la 
mort du patriarche Siguald, la méme faveur le fit monter sur le sitge 
d’ Aquilée, la métropole du Frioul, devenu une ‘ marche’ du domaine 
franc. Il apparait au concile de Ratisbonne (juillet 792), od la 
question de l’'adoptianisme est déja posée officiellement, loin de la 
péninsule ibérique, par suite des fausses manceuvres du primat de 
Toléde. On le rencontre ensuite (juin 794) aux assises plus solen- 
nelles de Francfort ; il est le coryphée des évéques d’Italie et rédige 
en leur nom un mémoire doctrinal, dit Zibe/lus sacrosyllabus contra 
Elipandum? Peu aprés (796-797), 4 Cividale, il réunit lui-méme un 
synode.* En 798 enfin, il est chargé de réfuter Félix, le nouveau 
champion de l’hérésie ; 11 lui fallut deux années pour composer les trois 
livres de son traité. Vers l’été de l’an 800, Alcuin exprimait 4 l’arche- 
véque de Salzbourg, Arno, la pleine satisfaction que lui causait ce travail.‘ 
Le 7 janvier 802 4 Cividale, Paulin devancait son ami dans la tombe, 
laissant une ceuvre théologique, didactique, poétique aussi, qui lui 
valut pour quelque temps la renommée.* Plus encore que le traité 
qu’il y aurait lieu de faire une exception en faveur d’Ambroise Autpert (+778), 
Vabbé de Saint-Vincent sur le Vulturne (prés Capoue), dont le commentaire sur 
l'Apocalypse reste une production insigne. 

1 Manitius indique les principales dates de la carriére de Paulin, avec des 
références substantielles (Geschichte der latcinischen Literatur des Mittelalters i 
Ig11, pp. 368-370); selon sa coutume, cet auteur tient 4 peine compte de I’ceuvre 
théologique. Le seul travail critique que nous ayons, digne du sujet, est une 
dissertation de C. Grannoni: Paulinus II Patriarch von Aquileia (Wien 1806: 
128 pages) ; voir pp. 71-76, sur le traité contre Félix. 

2 Premiére édition de 15,49, passée dans les Orthodoxographa( Bale 1555),pp.1122- 
1130, reprise enfin a travers les intermédiaires, dans Patr. Lat. xcix 151-166. 
Nouvelle édition de WerminGuorr, of. laud. pp. 130-142, ol deux rédactions sont 
distinguées ; la seconde, un peu abrégée, met en cause Paulin tout seul. 

3 Procés-verbal et canons dans P. L. xcix 283-302; et de nouveau WERMING- 
HOFF, Pp. 179-195. 

4 ¢ Et si tibi causa eueniat Paulinum patriarcham uidendi, saluta eum mile milies. 
Libellum uero catholicae fidei quem domno regi direxit perlegebam ; et satis mihi 
placuit in eloquentia sua et in floribus dictionum et in fidei ratione et in testi- 
moniorum auctoritate; ita ut nihil his addi de quaestionibus, nuper habitis inter 
nos et partes Felicianas, opus esse arbitrabar. Et /e/ix est ecclesia populusque 
Christianus, quamdiu cum domno rege uel unum talem habebit defensorem fidei 
catholicae’: Epist. ccviti (cf. Epistolae Karolini Aevi, éd. E. DOMMLER ii 1895, 
P. 346, 1. 4 sq.). 

5 Dans un supplément a l’Histoire des Lombards de Paul Diacre, qui parait 
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contre Félix, le manuel ou Liber exhortationis pour le comte Eric, sorte 
de catéchisme tout 4 la fois dogmatique et moral,’ dont nous possé- 
dons nombre de manuscrits, mériterait d’étre réédité selon les régles, 
avec l’indication compléte des sources. 

C’est 4 linfatigable André Duchesne (‘ Quercetanus’), l’un des plus 
grands érudits dont s’honore la France (1584-1640), que l’on doit la 
publication du traité.* Dans ce contexte, il se trouve précédé d’une 
lettre d’envoi 4 Charlemagne, évidemment authentique, qui est un chef 
d’ceuvre de grandiloquence, témoin les termes de l’adresse: Zriumpha- 
libus largiente Domino gloriosius insignito coronis domno Karola, ortho- 
doxae strennutssimo fidei cultori regiiqgue culminis altitudine sublimato— 
Paulinus, licet indignus seruorum Domini seruus, catholicae sanctaeque 
Aquilegensis ualuicula sedis—rubicunda mediatoris praeciosi in sanguinis 
aspersione salutem* Cette préface rappelle le partage en trois livres * 
que le continuateur de Paul Diacre a noté. Le manuscrit que Duchesne 
avait entre les mains, un Pufeanus qu’il est aisé d’identifier, garde bien 
la méme distribution générale ; mais, aucune suite de chapitres n’y est 
marquée a l’intérieur de chaque livre, 4 la différence du texte reproduit 
par Migne,° qui a recu sa forme d’une mise au point de l’Oratorien 
G. F. Madrisi (Venise 1737). 

Ce nouvel éditeur se chargea, en effet, d’un labeur énorme de 
révision et d’annotation, en vue de rendre plus facile, sinon plus at- 
trayante, la lecture de l’ouvrage ; mais il est clair qu’il n’a ni recherché 
ni consulté un autre exemplaire que celui qu’on connaissait depuis 
plus d’un siécle. Principalement, il s’est appliqué & faire saillir et jouer 


avoir été congu a Rome aux environs de 825, on lit, en marge des événements 
datés de 794: ‘Nam et Paulinus, uir mire scientie, patriarcha, aduersum hanc 
nefandissimam heresim tres libros luculento sermone composuit’ (cf. G. Wartz 
Scriptores rerum Langobardicarum et Italicarum saec. vi-ix 1878, p. 202, |. 24 8q.).— 
Sur les poémes de Paulin qui nous ont été conservés, cf. Revue Benedictine xxxiv 
(1922), pp. 27 sq.; l'un d’eux est une Regula fidei en hexamétres, qui s’inspire 
des mémes sentiments profonds d’oii est sorti le traité (cf. P. L. xcix 467-472, et 
de nouveau Dimmer Poetae Latini medit Aevi i 1881, pp. 126-130). 

1 P. L. ib. 197-282, et d’autre part, sous le nom de saint Augustin, qu’il porta de 
bonne heure, xl 1047-1078. 

2 A la suite des ceuvres d’Alcuin : B. Flacei Albini sive Alchvvini abbatis Karoli 
Magni regis ac imperatoris magistri Opera quae hactenus reperiri potuerunt. .. 
Accesséve B, Paulini Aquileiensis Patriarchae contra Felicem Urgel. Episc. Libri Il. 
qui etiam nunc prodeunt, Paris 1617. Le traité, précédé de la lettre au roi, remplit 
les col. 1765-1886. 

5 Suivant la nouvelle édition d’E. DUmmier, qui emploie l’unique manuscrit 
signalé, celui-la méme dont s’était servi Duchesne: Epzstolae Karolini Aevi ii 
(1895), p- 523 sq.; cf. P. L. xcix 343 sq. 

* ‘trium horum oblata librorum munuscula’, ‘ tres in nomine sanctae Trinitatis 
libros’ (voir 1b. 524, 1. 17 et 1. 42). 

5 Patr, Lat. xcix 343-468. 
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les articulations du discours. De 1a, une série commode de divisions 
secondaires, qui nous propose maintenant une centaine de chapitres, 
sous des titres appropriés, lesquels n’ont cependant aucune autorité 
en face de la tradition: soit, 57 chapitres dans le premier livre, 11 dans 
le second, 28 dans le troisitme, avec une priére pour terminer. Le 
déséquilibre des parties ressort déja de ce simple fait. 

Si lon se reporte au manuscrit découvert par Duchesne, passé 
finalement dans la Biblioth¢que du Roi sous le n° 2846, qui est encore 
en usage, la méme disproportion des trois livres n’est guére moins 
sensible. Le manuscrit 2846 réunit en réalité deux volumes distincts. 
Le premier, qui nous concerne, correspond aux feuillets 1-96; le 
second (ff. 97-181) est un recueil indépendant & l’origine, hagiographi- 
que pour une part,’ et plus récent, quoiqu’il puisse avoir la méme pro- 
venance. Notons tout de suite que la date énoncée dans le catalogue 
du xvuite siécle et répétée depuis lors, dans les éditions mémes de 
Diimmler, 4 savoir le x® siécle, est inexacte. La rédaction est de 
plusieurs mains calligraphiques, dont le caractére indique sfirement 
encore la premitre moitié du 1x® siécle ; elle remonte donc 4 la généra- 
tion qui suivit celle de Paulin et d’Alcuin. 

Apres un feuillet mutilé, laissé hors du compte (= f. A) et prolongé 
au f. 1 par un fragment de texte auquel je reviendrai plus loin, com- 
mence la lettre d’envoi (ff. 1-3”). Le premier livre, sans mention de 
titre, remplit les ff. 4-52¥ ; son terme est signifié: Explicit liber primus. 
Le second livre est distingué par deux rubriques pareilles, qui se 
correspondent : Jncipit liber II (f. 53); Explicit liber secundus (f. 64"). 
Enfin, le troisitme livre est désigné: Jnapit liber tertius (f. 64%), et 
prend fin aprés la pritre, qui n’en est point séparée (f. gt’). Le potme 
dogmatique complete aussitét cet ensemble: Jncipit regula fidei metrico 
promulgata stili mucrone (ff. 9t%-96). En chacun de ces trois livres, nous 
lisons un texte dense et continu, les distinctions imaginées par Madrisi 
n’existant pas. Mais, si cette rédaction doit étre tenue pour tradition- 
nelle, il faut avouer que Paulin a fort mal agencé les parties d’un 
développement qui devait faire honneur 4 la Trinité sainte ; la trilogie 
présentée tant par ce manuscrit du 1x® siécle que par les éditions 
modernes boite, si l’on peut dire, de tous cétés. Les auteurs anciens, 
qui avaient parfois neuf, douze, quinze livres & sérier dans leurs plus 
longs ouvrages, fournissaient d’autres mod?les de précision et d’har- 
monie, notamment saint Augustin. 

A y regarder de plus prés, l’inquiétude s’accroit. En plusieurs 


1 Cf. [A. Ponceret] Catalogus codicum hagiographicorum Latinorum ... qui 
asservantur in Bibliotheca nationali Parisienst i (1889), p. 219. Le savant Bollandiste 
rapporte cette partie au x* siécle; 4 mon avis, l’on dirait plus justement : seconde 
moitié ou fin du 1x°, 
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points des deux premiers livres, Duchesne n’a pas eu de peine a cone 
stater que le discours était rompu, les phrases livrées par l’exemplaire 
n’offrant plus aucune cohérence, et Madrisi s’est efforcé de pallier tant 
bien que mal le désaccord intime des propos.’ Au vrai, l’on perd 
pied sur ce sol mouvant: la seule et bien vaine sécurité viendrait de 
Yenflure chére 4 Paulin, capable peut-étre de masquer le désordre 
foncier de ses raisonnements et de ses preuves. 

Tout cela serait presque irrémédiable au bout du compte, si un 
autre manuscrit qui n’a pas encore été cité, plus fidéle par bonheur au 
type premier, ne venait remettre chaque chose en place, comme 4 
souhait, et nous rendre confiance, en méme temps, dans le bon sens 
du patriarche. 

Le Reginensis 192 du Vatican est formé lui aussi de deux ouvrages, 
indépendants l'un de l’autre 4 l’origine. Le premier, comprenant une 
centaine de feuillets, appartenait, au x11 siécle, 4 la cathédrale de 
Rouen, dont l’ex-/ibris fut tracé & cette date sur la premitre page. 
Néanmoins, jincline 4 croire que le copiste a fait son travail dans le 
pays méme de Paulin ou non loin de la, en quelque lieu de I’Italie 
septentrionale, et peu de temps aprés son décés. Nous aurions donc 
Yun des premiers exemplaires qui se répandirent lors de la publica- 
tion. Le cahier initial fait défaut, tres probablement, et nous sommes 
ainsi privés de lire la préface dans ce contexte ; en outre, quatre feuillets 
sont tombés au cours du premier livre, produisant de ce fait plusieurs 
lacunes.? Au terme (ff. 99-101"), on retrouve, sous son titre propre, 
le poéme dogmatique, mais mutilé encore et, dans |’état présent, incom- 
plétement rétabli par un copiste du x1® siécle, qui semble bien avoir 
été lui aussi italien. Ces accidents 4 part, l’ordre véritable des parties 
nous est rendu de la maniére la plus certaine ; car, désormais, le fil du 
discours se tient, d’un bout 4 l’autre des deux premiers livres, et l’on 
constate de méme qu’ils s’équilibrent parfaitement. Le manuscrit de 
Paris représente donc, tel quel, un exemplaire plus ancien et semblable 
au eginensis, mais dans lequel plusieurs cahiers furent de bonne 
heure transposés ; le copiste n’eut pas lheur de déméler cette con- 
fusion, qui, dans son travail, reparait en pleine page. A Taide du 
Reginensis, rien n’est plus simple que de rétablir ordre authentique 
des parties. 

En s’attachant au texte imprimé, voici comment l’on devrait répartir 


1 Voir successivement: dans le livre 1, au milieu du chap. 32 (P. L. xcix 384 
Cl. 8), et aprés le début du chap. 51 (#5. 407 Al. 2); dans le livre II, aprés le 
début du chap. 6 (#5. 425 Al. 8). Ces points précis de rupture seront rappelés 
ci-aprés dans |’édition des morceaux restaurés. 

2 Manquent ces deux passages du texte de Migne: 375 C 1. 2 jusqu’a 377 B 
1. 2; — 379 B 1. 6 jusqu’a 380 D 1. 70. 
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les chapitres dénombrés par les soins de Madrisi, selon chacun des 
deux premiers livres de l’édition : 
A. 1° chapitres 1-32 du livre I ;? 
chapitres 51>-57 du livre I. 
B. chapitres 1-6* du livre II ;? 
chapitres 32>—51 du livre I ;* 
chapitres 6-11 du livre II. 

Sous les lettres A et B, nous avons respectivement les livres I et II 
de la vraie tradition, chacun d’eux dans son intégrité. En d’autres 
termes, le texte accrédité par Duchesne distrait la portion centrale du 
second livre, équivalant 4 vingt-deyx ou vingt-trois colonnes *, pour en 
grossir le premier livre, lequel est ainsi augmenté indiment d’un tiers 
environ, tandis que le second livre se trouve réduit d’autant ; au con- 
traire, le manuscrit romain nous offre deux livres qui ont & peu prés 
chacun la méme étendue, soit 45 colonnes d’une part, 44 de autre. 

Mais il reste & vérifier la justesse de cette restauration, en relisant 
les passages précis qu’elle affecte, et dont les troncons rapprochés 
doivent nous livrer enfin l'image de la rédaction originale. Ces mor- 
ceaux sont donc au nombre de trois : 

un vers la fin du premier livre ; soit la réunion de la premiére partie 
du chapitre 32 de Madrisi avec la seconde partie du chapitre noté 51, 
toute la matiére interpolée disparaissant ; 

le second, constitué pareillement par la conjonction des phrases qui 
commencent le chapitre 6 du second livre authentique avec la suite 
factice du chapitre 32 déja désigné, lequel, depuis ce point, rentre 
exactement dans le cadre du susdit livre ; 

le troisitme enfin, nous apportant tout de méme la suture des 
phrases placées faussement au début du chapitre 51 du premier livre 
avec la suite du chapitre 6 du second livre, qui retrouve par ce moyen 
sa vraie forme. 

De |i, les trois portions de texte dont je propose ci-dessous la nou- 
velle édition. Il n’est que de lire pour s’apercevoir que chacun d’eux 
se tient d’aplomb et par soi-méme. Si des difficultés subsistent pour 
leur intelligence, ce n’est plus 4 la tradition manuscrite qu’elles seront 
justement imputables, mais bien 4 la manitre d’écrire de Paulin 
d’Aquilée. 


Dans le manuscrit du Vatican, l’articulation se place au f. 31”. 
L’articulation est au f. 45° du Reginensis, 

L’articulation est au f. 64 du Reginensis. 

P. L. xcix 384 C-407 A. 
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I 


. « » In praecedentibus quippe satis latius Apostolum de his disputasse 
legitur negotiis, immo ab ipso dumtaxat huius epistolae principio. Omisso 
interea in fronte moris sui salutationis titulo, taliter elementa sermonis 
incipit exordiri: MVLTIFARIE, inquit, MVLTISQVE MODIS OLIM DEVS 

5 LOQVENS PATRIBVS IN PROPHETIS, NOVISSIME AVTEM DIEBVS ISTIS LOCV- 
TVS EST NOBIS IN FILIO QVEM CONSTITVIT HEREDEM VNIVERSORVM, PER 
QVEM FECIT ET SAECVLA. QVI CVM SIT SPLENDOR GLORIAE ET FIGVRA 
SVBSTANTIAE EIVS, PORTANSQVE OMNIA VERBO VIRTVTIS SVAE, PVRGA- 
TIONEM PECCATORVM FACIENS, SEDET AD DEXTERAM MAIESTATIS IN 

Io EXCELSiS, TANTO MELIOR ANGELIS EFFECTVS QVANTO PRAE ILLIS DIF- 
FERENTIVS NOMEN HEREDITAVIT.! 

Intueri igitur in his apostolicis uerbis subtiliter libet quomodo doctor 
mirabilis et utrarumque inlustrius naturarum proprietatem discreuerit, et 
personam unigeniti deique ueri excellentius intuens, in utraque natura 

15 indifferenter ponens, nec { per) adoptionis ingeminat praerogatiua nec inmutat 
<per) nuncupationis dedecore, sed unum eundemque dominum Iesum 
Christum uerum dei filium uerumque praedicat deum et ante saecula sine 
initio ex patre et in fine saeculorum temporaliter genitum ex uirgine matre. 

Porro cum MVLTIS MODIS OLIM asserat DEVM LOCVTVM fuisse PATRIBVS 

20 IN PROPHETIS et NOVISSIME IN FILIO, euidentius utrumque significat, et 
uerbi coaeterni patris sempiternae diuinitatis gloriam praedicat, et adsumptae 
carnis ineffabilis mysterii praemonet sacramentum. Nam et PATRIBVS 
OLIM per PROPHETAS in uerbo suo, hoc est in unigenito, LOCVTVS EST et 
NOBIS NOVISSIMIS DIEBVS IN eodem FILIO, hoc est per incarnatam dei 

25 sapientiam ; sicuti isdem filius et ex eo quod MVLTIS MODIS OLIM et per id 
quod in NOVISSIMIS DIEBVS in semetipso LOCVTVS EST, per Esaiam testatur 


D priorem editionem denotat, quam Andreas Duchesne Lutetiae Parisiorum ann. 
1617 parauit sicut propriam appendicem Alcuini operum col. 1765 sqq.; tllam 
Madrisius Venetiis ann. 1737 denuo produxit, eisdem particulis in capitula mutatis ; 
tum Mignaeus in Patrologia sua Latina, t. xcix, prius ann. 1851, posterius ann. 1864, 
col. 343 sqq., Madrisi ? j publici iuris fecit ; quae noua recensio littera P 
nunc designatur, ita tamen ut constanti modo communes lectiones D probatae etiam 
in P inueniantur, nisi nihil contrarium exprimatur; sic P tantum proprias lectiones 
seu corvectiones significat. R autem Reginensem codicem praebet. 

1 In praecedentibus efc., sic in D col. 1797 (sub lit. D), at in P col. 38; Cl. 2. 
quippe] quidem P 2 imo P huius] eius D 4 multifariae R 
5 nouissimae R! 6 constuit R' haered. D (et inferius) 7 secula D 
(solus) 10 pre R? 11 haeredit. D (et inferius) 12 suptiliter R' 
13 illustrius D 15 sic per (et inferius) DR ; an pro pro uel prae, male distincto 
in archetypo? nam Paulinus grammaticus fuerat praerogatiua sic DR ; sed D in 
marg. praerogatiuam posuit atque P tantum seruauit immutat D 16 per 
ut superius; ex quo subinde D dedecus in margine proposuit et P comprobauit 
eumd. P (et inferius) 7 secula D (sol.), pariter infra aI assump. P 
22 patribus] pater D 25 idem P 26 isaiam D 





1 Hesr. i 1-4. In Vulgata (e Clementina recensione): 1. multifariam; 2. autem 
om.; 4. differ. prae illis. 


manh es a Meme 
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dicens:* ECCE EGO IPSE QVI LOQVEBAR ADSVM, et per eumdem rursus 
prophetam spiritus sanctus de eo non siluit:? OCVLO, ait, AD OCVLVM 
VIDEBVNT, CVM CONVERTERIT DOMINVS SION. 

Ipsa namque incarnata ueritas, aliena ab omni fallaciae neuo, quae 
mentiri nullo modo potest, ueritatis*de se testimonium perhibet dicens: 
ECCE EGO QVI LOQVEBAR ADSVM, et:* EGO DOMINVS ET NON MVTOR. 
Mendax autem per hereticorum ora spiritus conatur adstruere, quia per 
incarnationis dispensationem et unigeniti proprietas in dualitate nominis 
sit geminata, in proprii scilicet et adoptatiui, et unio indiuiduae deitatis in 
plurali sit numero perfida calculatione diuisa, hoc est in ueri ac nuncupa- 
tiui dei. 

Cui nimirum tam impiae adsertionis auditui catholica fides nulla umquam 
ratione patentium aurium praebere patitur rimas. Nam et ante incarna- 
tionis mysterium et post adsumptionis sacramentum semper unus idemque 
proprius uerusque dei filius et uerus permanet deus: in forma namque dei 
aequalis patri, in forma uero serui minor patre*; non alius, sed unus idem- 
que et aequalis et minor; non filius minor, sed humana inferior natura; 
aequalis nimirum, quia unum cum patre; minor autem, quoniam unum 
cum matre. Nonne qui dicit:® EGO ET PATER VNVM SVMVS, ipse—et non 
alius—ait:* PATER MAIOR ME EST? Vnus de patre sine matre, unus 
idemque de matre sine patre. 

Porro quem HEREDEM VNIVERSORVM per id quod de matre est apostolus 
constitutuin commemorat ipsum eundemque ex eo quod de patre est SPLEN- 
DOREM GLORIAE ET FIGVRAM SVBSTANTIAE confitetur, ipsumque qui de 
uirgine natus est TANTVM MELIOREM ANGELIS adfirmat effectum QVANTVM 
DIFFERENTIVS PRAE ILLIS NOMEN HEREDITAVIT. Hereditatis autem et 
effectionis sermo ad humanam, non ad diuinam pertinet formam. 

Et quod sit illud excellentius DIFFERENS NOMEN, ab apostolo exponitur, 
cum protinus subinfertur: CVI ENIM, ait,” ALIQVANDO DIXIT ANGELORVM : 
FILIVS MEVS ES TV, EGO HODIE GENVI TE? ET RVRSVS: EGO ERO ILLI 30 
IN PATREM ET IPSE ERIT MIHI IN FILIVM. Et illud:* AD QVEM AVTEM 
ANGELORVM DIXIT ALIQVANDO: SEDE A DEXTRIS MEIS QVOADVSQVE 
PONAM INIMICOS TVOS SCABELLVM PEDVM TVORVM? Haec est enim illa 


4 naeuo D 7 haeret.D ora s. 1. in R, idest add. a R?, ut uid. astruere 
P g adoptiui P (binis formis : adoptatiuus, adoptiuus, Paulinum usum esse 
uidetur) implurali sie R', ut ud. 10 numero] dic DP prosequuntur: Et 
singulariter etc. (c/. subinde nostram partem II, 1. 25) perfida etc.) quae pars in 
P post inilium cap LI eiusdem libri ponitur, idest col. 407 Al. 5; pariter in D 
( praeter capitis distinctionem), col. 1817 A l. 8 ; cuius editor in margine recte animad- 
uertit: Videtur hic aliquid deesse’ \cf. etiam P, 408 n. a, qui sententiam suppleri 
posse existimauit) diuisus sic DR ; ex more genus correxi ; an Paulinus ‘ unio’ 
masculinum somniauerit ? ac] et P 12 assertonis P unquam D(sol.) 
14 assumpt. P 18 equalis R', ut uid. queniam] quia D 25 affirmat P 


1 Es. lii 6. In Vulg.: ego... ecce adsum. 

2 Es. lii 8. 3 MAL. iii 16. Jn Vulg.: Ego enim d. 

* Cf. Pui. ii 6-7. 5 Ion. x 30. ® Ion, xiv 28. 
7 Hes. i51. Jn Vulg.: dixit aliq.; rursum. 8 Hes. i 13. 
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DIFFERENTIA NOMINIS de qua praemisit, quia angeli serui, ille uero filius 
summi et omnipotentis dei est patris. Angeli denique signanter uocabulum 
nominis ex officio ministerii sui sortiuntur ; unde et commune nomen angeli 
appellati sunt. Non autem angeli nomen super omne nomen accepisse 
5 sunt aestimandi, sicut Christus lesus NOMEN HEREDITAVIT super omne 
nomen.' Nomen quippe super omne nomen deus est uerusque filius dei. 
Sed haec in suo loco tractanda relinquimus. 
Apostolus utique eum DIFFERENTIVS NOMEN super omne nomen iuxta 
quod filius hominis temporaliter fieri dignatus est HEREDITASSE denuntiat, 
10 quia per id quod ex patre est non hereditauit filii nomen in tempore, quod 
semper habuit naturaliter sine ullo initio genitus ex patre. Tu autem, o 
heretice, cur non confunderis quolibet modo commune nomen illi adopta- 
tiuum et nuncupatiuum adscribere, cum hoc nomen infra et non super 
omne sit nomen?... 


II 


15 ... Ad haec igitur de quibus operosius aguntur facillime enixiusque 
fulcienda nullius mihi rei ratio praestabilius patet quam hoc quod sanctus 
spiritus in utrorumque testamentorum pagina magnae cautelae studio ob 
distinctionem inter hominem deum et puros homines, interque uerum et 
nuncupatiuum deum, proprium et adoptatiuum filium docuit obseruandum. 

ao Nam si cuncta horum instrumentorum series recenseatur, nusquam inibi 
a quoquam facilius reperiri ualebit singulari numero alius quilibet electorum 
filius dei appellari. Nec quisquam horum patrem deum singulari numero 
inuenitur inuocasse, nisi solummodo Christus lesus, unigenitus dei omni- 
potentis patris filius. 

25 Huius nimirum solitarii habita priuilegii dignitate, et singulariter ac 
specialiter a patre propria uoce et per os omnium legitur sanctorum pos- 
sessiuo pronomine uocatus; et ipse patrem tantummodo singulari pro- 
prietate eodem pronomine perspicue inuenitur inuocasse, quemadmodum 
propheticis, euangelicis atque apostolicis imbui sacramentalibus possumus 

30 instrumentis. Vt est illud:? HIC EST FILIVS MEVS DILECTVS; et rursus :* 


3 minysterii R‘, ut wid. commune nomen] communi nomine proposuit P 
5 estimandi R', ut uid. g denunciat D (so/.) 12 haeretice P quur 
D sol.) adoptiuum P 13 ascribere P 15 Ad haec igitur efc.] quae 
leguntur in D, col. 1831 D 1. 7 sq.; pariter in P col. 424 D sq. (id est caput VI 
secunat libri) agitur in margine D inscripsit 16 prestab. R 19 adoptiuum 
sic scripsit R, sed coaequalis quidam lector s.l. clare correxit ; etiam adoptiuum P 
tandem restituit 23 solomodo R 25 habitam pr. dignitatem sic RDP ; 
correxi ne sententia claudicet _dignitate] hic D et P prosequuntur : De sinu prodeat 
etc., sicut inferius in tertia nostra particula, |. 27 sq ; in margine D recte aduertit: 
* Hic deest aliquid’ (cf. etiam P 425 B sub nota a, qui duas uel plures periodos deesse 
coniecit) et singulariter efc,| quae pars in P cum priore parte cap. XXXI/ libri I 
adsuitur, idest col. 384 C 1. 10 (¢f. supra in nostro § I, |. 10 alt. pag.) ; pariter in D, 
col, 1798 Cl. 9 sq.) 26 omniumom P _possessio sic D 27 tantomodo 
sic R (of. supra 1. 23, et infra |. 11) 28 perspicuae R 


1 Cf. Putt. ii 9. 2 Mr. iii 17. 3 Ps. ii 7. 
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FILIVS MEVS ES TV, EGO HODIE GENVI TE; et iterum per prophetam:! EGO 
ERO ILLI IN PATREM ET IPSE ERIT MIHI IN FILIVM; et alibi sic:? IPSE 
INVOCABIT ME: PATER MEVS ES TV; et rursus:* EX AEGYPTO VOCAVI 
FILIVM MEVM, et his similia. Filius autem quia patrem suum distincte 
semper appellauerit, plurima scripturarum testimonia poterunt adprobare, 
sicut per Mariam Magdalene discipulis declaratur: ASCENDO, ait,‘ AD 
PATREM MEVM ET PATREM VESTRVM; et alibi:° PATER MEVS VSQVE MODO 
OPERATVR ET EGO OPEROR; et illud:® PHILIPPE QVI VIDET ME VIDET ET 
PATREM MEVM; et rursus:? ROGABO PATREM MEVM ET ALIVM PARA- 
CLETVM DABIT VOBIS. Nusquam etenim legitur ‘ patrem nostrum’ dixisse, 
sed aut MEVM aut, sine additamento nostri, PATER tantummodo, sicut 
habes:* VADO AD PATREM, et illud:* PATER AVTEM IN ME MANENS IPSE 
FACIT OPERA, et: SPIRITVS QVI A PATRE PROCEDIT, et reliqua. 

Electorum autem uocationem a patre siue inuocationem ad patrem semper 
scriptura plurali numero studuit commendare. Quae quidem quia ita se 
uerius habeant nullus ignorat qui scripturarum notitiam peculiari habere 
studio non recusat. 

Nec mouere quempiam debet tamquam contrarium huic nostrae uideri 
posse adsertioni quia in sacra fidelique historia legitur praecepisse deum 
per famulum suum Moysen Pharaoni, dicens : " FILIVS MEVS PRIMOGENITVS 
ISRAEL. — DIMITTE, ait,!? FILIVM PRIMOGENITVM MEVM VT SACRIFICET MIHI. 
Licet scribantur huius praecepti iussa sono quidem singularia, intellectu 
tamen indigent modis omnibus plurali. Non enim singillatim de uno quo- 
libet electorum intellegi uidetur: FIL1VS PRIMOGENITVS MEVS ISRAEL; sed 
de uniuersa certum est multitudine filiorum Israel, sicut populus, coetus, 
plebs, caterua, et his similia quae percurrere longissima disputatione in 
procinctu hoc opere conpendiosius, temperantes calamum, deuitamus. 


3 inuocauit RD (P merito correxit, nam omnia psalteria sic leguntur 5 appro- 
bare P 6 magdalene (scripsi ex Euangeliis)| magdalenae R magdalenam D 
9 paraclitum D (P corr.) 11 tantumodo R 12 habet P 18 tanquam D 
19 assertioni P 20 dicentem proposuit P 21 israhel D (et inferius) 
22 iussa] iura P 23 quemlibet sic RD (sed cf. inferius 1. 1 alt. pag.) 


24 in- 
telligi D meus primog. D (an rectius ?) 27 compend. D 


' IL Ree. vii14. Jn Vulg.: ei, pro illi. 2? Ps, LxXxxvuit 27. 


5 Os. xi1; Mr. ii 15. * Ton. xx 17. 5 Ion. v 17. 

® Ion. xiv 9. Vulg. et plerique codd. om. meum (quod tradunt antiqui ‘c’ et ‘q’ 
uocatt). 

7 Ion. xiv 16. Tantum tres codd. Hibernicae familiae meum testantur; in Vulg. 
paraclitum contra antiquiorem consuetudinem, 

5 Ion. xiv 28; xvi 16. ® Ion. xiv Io. 

10 Ion. xv 26. In Vulg. reuera spiritum, ex orationis formae : quem ego mittam ... 
Spiritum ; uetus tamen codex ‘e’ dictus, qui in superiore Italia seruabatur, etiam 
Spiritus praebet. 

MN Ex. iv 22 

12 In Vulg. prius, idest ib. v 23 legitur: Dixi tibi: Dimitte fil, meum ut seruiat 
mihi ; deinde uero, idest v 1: Haec dicit dominus ...: Dimitte populum meum ut 
sacrificet mihi in deserto. At in priore loco cod. Toletanus etiam primogenitum 
addit, immo Cassiodorus in commentaris suis Ps, II. v 8 (of. P. L., LXX, 39 C). 
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Sed neque illud ad haec obici a quolibet pigrioris ingenii disputatore recte 
putatur, quoniam dominus Iesus, exoratus a discipulis suis quatenus eis 
dignaretur orationis regulam informare eosque orare praemonuerit, quorum 
praecibus aure inclinata benigna sic ait :! VOS AVTEM CVM ORATIS SIC ORATE 

5 DICENTES: PATER NOSTER QVI ES IN CAELIS SANCTIFICETVR NOMEN 
TVVM, ne forte, cum sonat dixisse Domino: PATER NOSTER, ex hoc nostris 
obniti definitionibus moliatur, quasi, cum dicit NOSTER, communi cum 
ceteris uocabulo astruat eum nomen insinuans paternum, minus intellegens 
uim dicti seriemque locutionis. Non enim indifferenter ait: ‘Nos cum 

10 Oramus’, sed distincte: VOS CVM ORATIS DICITE: PATER NOSTER. Nos 
quidem docuit ut non specialis priuilegii dignitatem, quae soli unicoque 
conuenit filio dei, unusquisque audeat paterni nominis usurpare uocabulum, 
sed communi appellatione: PATER NOSTER, sicut adoptiui et non naturalis 
filii. Differentius autem solum illum decet aeterni patris nomen singulariter 

15 inuocare qui, cum factus esset filius hominis, dei quidem filius unus idem- 
que ipse sempiternus et inde immutabilis potuit permanere. 

De his igitur ita praelibasse sufficiat. 


III 


.-. Non discrepat ergo clamor praeconis a sui sententia iudicis. Quod 
enim Dominus filium hominis de caelo descendisse et ubi erat perhibuit 
20 prius ascendere,* hoc apostolus eius secundum hominem de caelo confitetur 
caelestem.® 
Non enim abnuo me huius dominicae adlocutionis capitulum in tuis in- 
sertum legisse pittaciis, et iuxta moris tui insolentiam uiolento inflatae 
scientiae tuae sensu recognoui digestum. 

25 Cur non sinceri luminis oculo multoque contemplationis intuitu inspicis 
rotam in rota,‘ hoc est utrumque testamentum sibimet conglutinatum, ita 
ut uetus nouum de sinu prodeat allegoriarum, cum eleuantur a spiritu uitae 
quae in eis spirat a terra?® Quarum circulum, modiolis per ordinem 
typicis infixis radiis, pennata animalia, exaggerante spiritu uitae celeri 

30 uolubilitate, remigero flauentium alarum impetu, modo ad altiora raptare 
festinant, modo submissis alis ad ima deponunt; nunc terram tangere, nunc 


4 precibus D 8 caeteris D intelligens P 13 sic omnes in hoc loco 
adoptiui naturales D 16 mutabilis R 18 non discrepat efc,] Haec 
leguntur in D col. 1816 El. 5 sq., et in P col. 406 D (id est ut prinapium cap. LI 
conficiatur) 22 allocutionis R?D 23 psttaciis sic R' (diorthota quidam 
emendauit) pitaciis D uiolenter D 25 intuitu! in tui D intui P (corr. uero 
inter notas) 27 uetus nouum ec.) hic DP prosequuntur : perfida calculatione 
ete. (cf. in nostro § Il. zo alt. pag.) de sinu prodeat etc.) Haec in D col. 1832 A 1. 3, 
et in P col. 425 Al. 8, ut caput VII. 11 concoquatur 29 tipicis (ut usd.) R? in 
vasura pinnata D exaggerante R? et P 


1 Paulinus, ut uid., Mt. vi 1 (Sic ergo uos orabitis ...) cum Le. xi 2 (Cum 
oratis dicite ...) ita coniunxit ut noua sententia e memoria produceretur; nam 
inferius paulum eam mutauit. 

2 Cf. lon. iii 13 (v. inferius). 3 Cf. 1 Cor. xv 47. * Cf. Ez. i 16. 

5 Cf. ib. 20 sq. 
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aera uerberare ; aliquando etiam distillantibus astrorum decussis igniculis 
explosi flammantes conspiciuntur glouelli. Cum eleuatis igitur rotis scri- 
ptoris ut eleueter sensus, cauendum est modis omnibus ne torpescat ; et 
cum depositis considerandum est ut deponatur, ne aut excellentia uili aut 
humilia inmoderato sint calamo exaranda, Hoc ideo, quoniam tam glorio- 5 
sius ueneranda dominicae dulcedinis mirabilia uerba uili expositionis tuae 
stili contemplantur serta mucrone. 

‘ Aliquando, inquis, ea quae ad solam diuinitatem, non ad humani- 
tatem eius pertinere certum est, referuntur ad eandem humanitatem, 
sicut est illud in euangelio Iohannis:! NEMO ASCENDIT IN CAELVM NISI 10 
QVI DESCENDIT DE CAELO FILIVS HOMINIS QVI EST IN CAELO,’ Et 
addidisti: ‘Cum liquide pateat non filium hominis descendisse de caelo, 
neque fuisset ibi priusquam nasceretur in terra.’ 

Cum refe}li humano possis, non sit inualidus, stilo, cur ipsius ueritatis 
inuiolabilia refragari uerba conaris? Cuius te iactanter inflat superbiae rs 
typhos quatenus dei filio uerbis obsistere non pertimescas pestiferis? Ipse 
dixit: NEMO ASCENDIT IN CAELVM NISI QVI DESCENDIT DE CAELO; et 
quasi interrogantibus se quis descendisset responderet: FILIVS HOMINIS 
QVI EST IN CAELO, ipse et descendisse de caelo filium hominis, et esse tunc 
in caelo, cum loqueretur in terra, et ascendere ubi erat prius testatus est. 20 
Tu uero, his clarissimis dictis animo obsistens sacrilego, nec descendisse 
eum nec esse tunc in caelo nec ascendere mentitus es ubi erat prius, hoc 
est in caelo. Ac per hoc fingere uideris tropica locutione hoc dominicum 
uenerandumque promulgatum fuisse oraculum, sicuti est moris sacri eloquii 
congruis certisque in locis partem pro toto uel certe totum pro parte signi- 25 
ficare. Sed quoniam huic generi locutionis cui linguae debitum inofficioso 
iure seruire coegisti, incapabilis nimirum sensus ignorantiae egestate labo- 
rantis, eiusdem contingit te modum rationabilius nescire locutionis, et idcirco 
ibi hanc inhormiter locutionis regulam introduxisse te nullus patet aditus 
defensionis, ubi sei introducendi locus conceditur nullus. Bipertita siquidem 30 
huius tropice distinguitur, sicut supra docuimus, trito sermone qualitas 
locutionis, cum pro toto homine pars aliqua ponitur, hoc est sola caro, sicut 
est illud :? VIDEBIT OMNIS CARO SALVTARE DEI NOSTRI, idest omnis homo, 


1 decursis sic R ut uid., sed fortasse priusadecussis 2 globelliR*solus 4 ex- 
cellentiam R* 5 inmoderatu R' immoderato D7 styliP (et inferius) _ serta] 
certa R (c wero al. m. in ras.), diserti D; diserta proposuit P, aut (deturpata) diserti 
8 Aliquando etc.) Hic et deinceps recitatur et confutatur particula deperditi libelli quem 
Felix Urgellitanus post concilium Francofurtense an. 794 scripserat, atque cuius alia 
multa loca Paulinus noster adfert solam|deiadd.D 9 eamdem P 
D 12 addedisti R liquidae R! discendisse R! 
14 posse P non] idest dum prius supplendum inualidustilo R? inualidum st, 
R°D; stylo P (et inferius) ueritatis] uoluntatis D 16 typus R? in ras. 
17 discendit R? (idest R? correxit), pariter inferius 20 loquaeretur R testis D 
21 obsistans R 23 tropyca R! ut uid, (corr. R® in ras.) 24 mores R! 
28 te contigit D 29 enormiter R? in ras, (ita ut uera lectio prioris libranii iam 
non certa sit) 31 tropicae R 33 idest omnis homo om, P 


10 ioannis 
13 ibi fuisse D 





* Jon. iii 13. 
2 Le. iii6. In Vulg. atque in omnibus codd. (praeter Toletanum) nostri om. 
VOL. XXXIX,. D 
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aut e contrario, cum solius animae memoria tangitur, ut in Mosaico aduer- 
titur stilo: DESCENDIT, inquid,’ IACOB IN AEGYPTVM IN ANIMABVS SEPTVA- 
GINTA, et illud:? PERIBIT ANIMA ILLA DE COETV FILIORVM ISRAEL. Ibi 
profecto huius locutionis intellegi modus debet, ubi non signanter persona 

5 introducitur, sed diuersitas distinguitur naturarum. Hoc quippe in loco 
unus dei hominisque filius non de naturalium discretionum qualitate, sed de 
personae unigeniti docuit unitate. 

Porro cum dicit: NEMO ASCENDIT IN CAELVM NISI QVI DESCENDIT DE 
CAELO, et addidit: FILIVS HOMINIS QVI EST IN CAELO, euidentissima ueri- 

Io tatis manifestatione innotuit filium hominis ipsum esse qui descendit de 
caelo filius dei. Alterius certe generis formam, hoc est naturam, suscepit 
ex uirgine, non alterius filii personam. Non est enim alter per id quod 
filius est hominis; sed aliud est per id quod homo est; et tamen deus et 
homo unus est dei et hominis filius. Natura namque altera, hoc est hominis, 

'§ erat in terra tantummodo, altera ubique in caelo et in terra, hoc est diuina. 
Potuit ergo quod duo erant, diuinum scilicet et humanum, aliud in caelo et 
ubique esse, et aliud in terra solummodo. Non tamen potuit ille qui unus 
erat, filius uidelicet dei et hominis, non totus ubique esse, in caelo pariter 
et in terra: ubique sane totus, quia unus est et omnipotens deus, unus idem- 

20 que omnipotentis dei et hominis filius. Humana namque natura non de- 
scendit de caelo nec fuit ibi priusquam, in deum adsumpta, ascenderet 
corporaliter in caelum. Filius autem hominis, quia unus idemque ipse est 
filius dei, et de caelo descendit unde numquam discesserat, et in caelo erat 
cum loqueretur in terra, et in terram uenit ubi erat, et in caelum ascensurus 

25 erat per id quod homo est, et ibi ascendit ubi erat prius per id quod deus 
est. Domini namque sunt uerba dicentis: NEMO ASCENDIT IN CAELVM 
NISI QVI DESCENDIT DE CAELO. 

Tu uero contradicere temerario ausu satagis ueritate, adfirmans ‘ filium 
hominis non descendisse de caelo neque fuisse ibi priusquam nasceretur 

30 in terra’ ; sed tantum filium dei de caelo asseris descendisse. Illud quippe 
ueritas, hoc mendacium protulit. 

Interrogari forte a nobis debueras quis iste sit ‘filius hominis qui non 
descendit’ iuxta tuam uesaniam ‘de caelo neque fuit ibi priusquam nasce- 
retur in terras’, Sed melius mendacio resistere quam falso audire ab eo 

35 putaui. Scito ergo te ex eo quod protuleras duarum hereseum laqueis strangu- 
latum. Nam cum asseris ‘filium hominis’, idest Christum, ‘non descen- 
disse de caelo’, sed filium tantummodi dei, duos profecto, haec dicens, 


1 moysaico R? 2 inquit R?D 9 addedit R 15 alter R' 18 totis R! 
20 discendit R!, atque fere constanter inferius (usque ad finem, idest praeter 1. 11 ult. 
pag.) 23 nunquam P28 affirmansP 33 tua R!, ut uid. 35 haeres. D 


' Deut. x 22. Jn Vulg.: in septuag. anim. descenderunt patres uestri in Aeg. 
(et of. Gen. xlvi 27 diuersius); fortasse Paulinus ambo loca conflauit ; sed Auctor 
qui dicitur De Promissionibus (an Africanus Quoduultdeus ?) fere pariter recitat (cf. 
P.L. li 758 B). 

2 Ex. xii1g. Jn Vulg. an. eius, et de coetu Israel ; sed Madritensis et Burgensis 
codd, illa ex Hebraeo et Graeca uersione praebent, atque saltem Parisinus 11514 saec. 
1X, cum lectore quodam Vatic, ros1o, filiorum addit (cf. Ex. xii 47). 
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filios introducere festinas, alterum uidelicet Christum dei, alterum Christum 
hominis filium. Et ubi est illud, aut quis putas spiritus nequam rapuit tam 
subito de corde tuo, quod paulo ante professus labiis non corde agebas? 
‘Non, inquis, duo dii uel duo filii: absit ; sed unus dei hominisque filius.’ 
Age ergo, quo pacto tunc unum, quo modo nunc duos filios confiteris? 
Dixisti enim ‘filium hominis non descendisse de caelo, sed filium tantum- 
modo dei’. Duos manifeste denuntias: alterum nimirum qui descendit de 
caelo, hoc est dei, et alterum qui non descendit, hoc est hominis filium. 
Dominus nempe Iesus Christus, ut se unum eundemque demonstraret, qui 
descendit et erat in caelo, cum loqueretur in terra: NEMO, ait, ASCENDIT IN 
CAELVM NISI QVI DESCENDIT DE CAELO FILIVS HOMINIS QVI EST IN CAELO. 
Cum ergo filium hominis se profiteretur, non certe se filium dei negauit. 
Ecce pendis in sicco stipite, unius adhuc laquei ansula sugillatus. Parasti 
enim tibi et alium, cuius torquem propriis fortiter manibus adstringendo 
innotueras. Adposuisti namque iniquitatem super iniquitatem’, ita ut 
diceres ‘ filium hominis’, cum sit ipse sempiternus filius dei, ‘a non fuisse 
in caelo priusquam nasceretur in terra’, Haec dicens quid aliud quam 
initium ei ex partu uirginis pessima adscribere festinas iniectione ?.. . 


« 
* * 


Nous ne possédons guére qu’une demi-douzaine de lettres de Paulin, 
la préface du traité comprise. Ernest Diimmler, qui les a recueillies 
parmi d’autres épaves du méme temps et des mémes milieux, a la 
suite de son admirable édition de la correspondance d’Alcuin,’ s’est 
contenté de reproduire en note, et d’aprés Madrisi*, un court ‘ frag- 
ment’, que cet éditeur du traité avait adjoint 4 la préface sans autre 
référence.* 

Madrisi présentait ce morceau comme le débris d’une autre lettre du 
patriarche 4 Charlemagne, concernant encore son ouvrage. Cette in- 
terprétation parait en effet justifiée, sil’on peut lire entre les lignes d’une 
tradition trop imparfaite. 

Or ce morceau fruste, dont Diimmler n’a pu expliquer Vorigine, 
provient bien du manuscrit de Paris 2846 qui avait fourni 4 Duchesne 
le texte du traité. Il y précéde exactement la lettre-préface sur le 
premier feuillet. Mais Madrisi, qui se trouvait peut-¢tre 4 la merci 
d’un correspondant, n’a pas publié le texte entitrement ; il n’a conservé 
que les derniéres phrases, 4 savoir celles qui paraissaient étre intactes, 
et donnaient en effet un sens satisfaisant. 

En réalité, une premiére lettre de bonne longueur, plus familiére, 


2 homonis sic R' 6 tantumodo R! 8 hoc est] hest sic R!, pariter 


inferius 9g eumd. P 13 suggil, R? 15 innotaueras D innodaueras P 
apposuisti P 18 ei om. D ascribere P 


1 Cf. Ps. Ixviii 28. 2 Epistolae Karolini Aevi, ii (1895), pp. 517-527. 
3 Ib. p. 525, 1 30 sq. * Cf. P. L. xcix 468. 
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semble-t-il, que la grande préface officielle, formait le début de 
Youvrage, et il est loisible de supposer désormais que le Reginensis 
s’offrirait pareillement, s’il n’avait subi quelques pertes. Dans le manu- 
scrit de Paris, cette lettre couvrait tout d’abord les deux faces du 
feuillet initial (= f. A), négligé dans le compte définitif, et s’achevait 
sur la partie supérieure du feuillet suivant (f. 1 du compte), de manitre 
& rejoindre la préface. Malheureusement, tout le feuillet A a été 
découpé dans sa partie externe par quelque malfaiteur, de telle fagon 
qu’un tiers peut-étre de l'une et l’autre page, marge incluse, fait main- 
tenant défaut. L’on a donc le regret de ne pouvoir soumettre a l’in- 
dulgence du lecteur qu’un texte incomplet et fort obscur, publié selon 
la forme dite diplomatique, mais pour le reste inédit. 

Les phrases de conclusion en revanche, déja connues grace & Ma- 
drisi, et quelque peu complétées maintenant, renferment un précieux 
éloge d’Alcuin, auquel le patriarche d’Aquilée désespérait de pouvoir 
addresser un autre exemplaire de son travail; pour cette raison, il 
priait Charlemagne de remettre lui-méme entre les mains de son con- 
seiller—summae religionis perspicui oratoris uestri—le traité en trois 
livres qualifié modestement ‘ munusculum’. 
fol. A 

Nouerit igitur altissimae pietatis uest[rae 
rex sinceriss[imJa mansuetudo quoniam dil 
multarumque undique adcinti confluentium . tr[ 
tiis . crebrissime mnamque eliminatius effugatis [ 
riisque sibimet succedentibus aduersis. Vna all 
quasi conpactum squamis sese conglutinatim prae[ 
Dum [nulla] daretur mihi respirandi facultas [ 
ob id interuallo . et si non praecipuum quale of 
ceptum hoc intermissum est opus. Et quide[ 
quamque periculosius iniectae fuerint discrim[ 
facillime gemitibus anxiisque suspiriis quam ex[ 
poterunt sulcibus explicari. Nam modo terr[ 
animi sanguinulenti perturbabat modos __in[ 
duelli . modo domesticorum hostium . ab ipso [ 
15 fabricae f[a]ndo . quadrangulatum concutiens [ 
conscientiae domum seditio furibunda. Ac per[ 
si dici liceat rationabilium cogitationum pinguea [ 
usque exinanita euanuit. Quamobrem . talibu[s 
populata praedonibus. Cessante nimirum mus[ 
zo sa silentio . nihilominus ex more modulationi [ 
iuxta quod musica in luctu importuna uitupe[ 
Otio prorsus temperatius dedito stilo . ami[ 
dum meroris si fas est dicere lacrimis . tand[em 


5 riisque] quapropter contrariisque facile conicendum 7 nulla) erasum 
12 fortasse pot(u)erunt 15 fando] secunda littera macula obtegitur 
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fol. AY 
] quantocius dapibus redintigrari. WVnde et 
] tum sermonis opusculo [c]ulpatum in istis stili 
] posse uideri peritia nostris nequaquam subfultum 
adiJutoribus excusatur. Salua tamen per omnia integra 
]ri sinceritate . a cuius rectitudinis normula 5 
e)xorbitasse. Propter quod refellentium uerborum 
] spicula linguae . uibrantibus proculdubio sano 
] documentorum hastis retundi. Porro si suptilis 
] uestri iudiciali calculo dirimatur alicuius esse 
]s existimari potest momenti. Dignetur quapropter Io 
Je celsitudinis uestrae adcelerare clementis. qua 
] iam inlustrium fortiumque uirorum domini celestium 
ue]rorum militum celerius perducatur. Propter quod euul- 
]stice dubietatis scrupulo . incunctanter sen- 
Jnam regis sacro de aerario militari adsecuti 15 
aJudacter ad campum certaminis his armis muniti 
]dio concurrere summa pernicitate non retarda- 
Jue fidei sacri eloquii salubrius potiti praerogatiuis. 
] cultoresque nos strennuos . ex his quibus militamus 
rjecognoscant. Itaque si haec propugnacula quae 20 
ad ] uestram mensuram . diuina nihilominus indulgen- 
tia et? ] benignitate . spiritaliumque dumtaxat instrumen- 
torum par]auimus arma . non primis uel secundis tribus 
9 iudiciali] corr. ex iudiciarii 11 e] fortasse legendum e(m) 17 perni- 
citate] pro pertinacitate werisimiliter 
fol. I 
aut certe triginta nobilioribus dauidicis necessaria arbitrantur principibus. 
erunt fortassis rudibus adhuc incertisque non inconuenienter utilia exercen- 
tibus sese tyrunculis nouo conamine ad agonem. Haec quippe specialia 
precum mearum libamina. singulariter pectoris mei purissima incitante 
deuotione in conspectum ortodoxi principis terraeque domini. p(rae)libare 5 
festino. Quatenus hoc nostrum licet non praetiosum quodcumque tamen 
munusculum . ad manus reuerentissimi uiri et in diuinis rebus peritissimi et 
p(rae)clari Albini scilicet summae religionis perspicui oratoris uestri . mihi- 
que super omnia flauentium fauorum dulcissima mella urguentibus uestris 
titius uenerandis imperiis deferatur. Nescio plane si possim quandoque in 10 
alio haec congesta uolumine inuiolabili caritati illius meis uiribus inpertire. 
Non quod his ille indigeat. sed ut ex his clarius detur intellegi. Cuius 
dilect [. . .] erga eum pleni amoris dulcedo meo semper in pectore quanto- 
tius suauiter saporata dulcescat. 


2 incr[ti}sq[ue] sie Cod. ut uidetur 3 nouo] probabilius quam noui Haec 
etc.) quam ulltimam partem prior Madrisius publici iuris fecit 5 ortodoxi] alia 
manus h supra scripsit 7 rebus] postea spatium decem litteris aptum dispositum 
Suit, quia ibidem fortasse exemplar non clarebat 9 que s./. al. manu adiectum est 
10 titius] sic pro citius 13 dilect efc,.| Madrisius hic ita legit: dilectionis et 
amicitiae ; re uera fere sex litterae post dilect euanuerunt seu potius erasae sunt, tum 
denuo totidem uidentur, sed non clare (quodammodo umilis?) ; saltem spatium breutus 


est quam ut tres illae uoces scriptae fuerint. A. Witmart, O.S.B 
. , O.D.B. 
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UNIVERSAL MENTAL TIME 


IT is now many years since it was announced that time and space 
are no more; henceforth there is only a mixture of the two. Yet a 
deeper analysis remained unwilling to admit that an order of succession 
in time, before and after, was not the fundamental feature in conscious- 
ness, and that arrangement in space was subordinate (cf. A. A. Robb) ' 
as being the necessary condition that the successions in time that belong 
to the various conscious agents, wherever situated and however 
rapidly in motion, should be mutually consistent. Time would thus 
belong to the world of mind, and as so it would be expected to have 
the same succession for all minds everywhere: for that would appear 
to be a necessary condition for the universality of the laws of reasoning, 
which, however imperfect—yet perhaps improving—they may be, no one 
has yet pronounced to be inconsistent as developed by different minds. 
The world has to adapt itself to universal mind. 

Thus it has been a comfort to recognize and insist that in the modified 
recent exposition of time and space, the so-called theory of relativity, 
the successions of time for all actual or possible observers associated 
with local material environments are in fact identical. This is perhaps 
one of the few instances in which a material scientific developement, 
when properly adjusted, does prove to conform to what would be ex- 
pected in the universal and unique mental cosmos. But a slight 
discrepancy has developed in the current adaptation of gravitation, 
which also is supposed to be universal, into the scheme ; for a field of 
gravitational influence is alleged to alter the personal flux of time, 
though very slightly, so as to deviate from the universal standard: that 
is, that personal universal time is slightly disturbed by neighbouring 
systems and that this is in the main the essence of gravitation. This can 
be challenged : and it does seem that one necessary correlation between 
the world of universal ratiocination and the world of material succes- 
sion has here been turned up in valid form, which is perhaps equally 
satisfactory for both worlds. ‘The difficulty in these considerations is 
the use of the same term, such as time, tacitly in quite different senses. 
May we, employing the mysterious term ‘clocks’ of the modern rela- 
tivity scheme (cf. A. Einstein), assert as a mode of statement, perhaps 
in substance agreed generally, of this correlation, that every thinking 
agent associated with a material environment of its own operating on its 
sensual perception, has an ideal ‘ clock’ of its own which keeps universal 
time so far as its owner is concerned, but which to another observer not its 
own, but rushing past it in rapid motion, is found by the rays of light that 


1 His latest book is Geometry of Time and Space (Cambridge 1936): cf. also a 
notice now prepared for Royal Society Observatories. 
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come from it to record an apparent succession of time somewhat different 
from its owh standard universal value? This discrepancy is inevitable 
from the rays of light taking time to travel, which is, in some way not 
yet fully fathomed, a necessary condition for any extensive scheme of 
knowledge. 

The intellect is fully engaged in profitably adjusting and organizing 
the more regular features of the wrack that is cast up on the shore of 
human experience from the unfathomable ocean of existence beyond: 
and a rather complex frame of space and time for the organization of 
knowledge is an essential feature, as contrasted perhaps with the 
requirements of a less elastic and more limited instantaneous mental 
world. JosePH LARMOR. 


DID ORIGEN STYLE THE SON A KTIX3MA? 


IN a passage which may represent the original of a portion of the De 
Principiis [iv 4 1(28); Koetschau, p. 349], and which is set forth by 
Justinian as a quotation from Origen, it is asserted that the Son is a 
xtiopa. The passage runs: otros 5% 6 vids éx OeAjparos rod mwartpds 
eyevnOn, bs eat cixwv Tod Oeod Tov dopdtov Kai dravyacpa THs Sdgys abroi, 
xXapaxtyp Te THS brogTagews avTOV, TpwTdTOKOS TaTNS THS KTivEws, KTicpa, 
copia. atin yap } copia dyoiv’ 6 eds Exricé pe dpyiv dav airod eis 
épya airod. [Z£p. ad Mennam, Mansi ix 525; quoted by Koetschau, 
p. 349, and by Harnack Der Scholien-Kommentar, &c. p. 57—see 
infra. | 

Apart from the word xricya itself, there is little, if anything, in this 
alleged extract from Origen’s writing to excite surprise or to arouse 
suspicion. That he taught the Son to have been begotten of the 
Father by an act of will, though not in time, is certain. That he 
accepted and made a good deal of the five quotations from Scripture 
which make up substantially the remainder of the passage is equally 
undoubted. Since in two of these, both frequently quoted and strongly 
emphasized in all Origen’s writings, the idea of ‘createdness’ is upper- 
most, it is difficult to see anything strange in his having referred to the 
Son as a created being or xriopa. This, of course, is not to say that 
Origen’s view of the Son was Arian. That would be as much of an 
anachronism as to array him on the side of the true Nicenes. But 
unless Origen was serious about his subordinationism and definite in 
his teaching with respect to it, the subsequent history of doctrine in 
the East (e.g. Dionysius of Alexandria’s zoinpa, the whole story of Paul 
of Samosata’s condemnation, Eusebius of Caesarea, his namesake of 
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Nicomedia, the complexion of the Council at Nicea, Arianism after the 
Council, &c.) is indeed an enigma. 

It is true that Origen does not use the word xricya flatly as a desig- 
nation of the Son in the writings which have come down to us in the 
original Greek and which have presumably escaped the rewriting that 
was the fate of the De Principiis. He does come close to doing so in 
the Commentary on John. Thus he says: wavra yap év copia éroince. 
kat Aexréov Ste xricas, ty ovrws citw, Empvxov aodpiav & Geds, airy 
érérpapey ard trav év ait Titwv, Tois ovat Kai TH TAy rapacyev Kai TH 
mrdow Kal ra cidn, eye St epiornu ei Kai ras ovoias. (i 19(22), Brooke, 
i p. 24.) Similarly, in answering Celsus, Origen says more simply: 
For the Son of God, ‘ the first-born of all creation ’, although he seemed 
recently to have become incarnate, is not by any means on that account 
recent. For the Holy Scriptures know him to be the most ancient of 
all the works of creation (xpeoBvrarov ravrwv trav Syp.ovpynpatev) ; for 
it was to Him that God said regarding the creation of man, ‘ Let us 
make man in our image, after our likeness.’ [v 37, Koetschau, ii 
p- 41.] In any case the idea is more important than the precise 
expression, and it seems clear that Origen took Prov. viii 22 and Col. i 
15 as meaning what they said. 

Such was the argument behind the writer’s assertion in an article on 
Origen in the /.7.S. of July 1936, that ‘ He (i.e. the Logos or Son) is 
‘ at once the Son of the Father and a creature’. In support of the 
second half of this statement, my principal citation was the Justinian 
fragment, in accepting which I followed Harnack, Loofs, Bethune- 
Baker (who is, however, cautious in his acceptance), and McGiffert. 
But, as I believe the above shows, there is a good deal more to be said 
in favour of such an analysis. The proposition in question, though 
certainly involving a paradox and one which the Church was not pre- 
pared permanently to retain, does seem to be an accurate summary of 
Origen’s doctrine of the Son of God as set forth in his chief writings. 

The Rev. E. C. E. Owen, however, in a courteous letter, calls my 
attention to a piece of contrary evidence, not before known to me, and 
requests a comment on it. The datum to which Mr Owen directs 
attention is the XX VI*t» of some Scholia on the Apocalypse, discovered 
by M. Constantine Diobouniotis of the University of Athens, identified 
by Harnack as the work of Origen, and given to the world in rg11, 
under the title Der Scholien-Kommentar des Origenes sur Apokalypse 
Johannis, in the famous Texte und Untersuchungen series. ‘The Scholion, 
which is a comment on Rev. iv 2-11, reads: od rovro [1d ?] bv xri€erai, 
GAAL 70 Krilopevov éorr. 7a Aoyixa SE pera 7d otowH vat Kai elvac S€éxovrat 
Td KricOnvat’ aitos yap rev’ pyoiv kai éyervyPynoav, airis évereiAato Kai 


> , 6 , a >_< ww > 7 ‘ ’ a = , 
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cis kapdiav kaapay. Kai ovx abrds otros 6 raTip éxticaTé oe Kai éxoinoev 
oe kai érracéy ce .. . onpewréov ds kal ra xricpara TO OeAjjparti Tod Geod 
yeyovévat pyoiv’ dbev ovx eLarréov rHv irapéw Tod cwripos THs GeAnoews 
Tov maTpos’ ov yap kTiopa Tvyxdver’ Td yap éfjs Sydoi roiTo aadpis. [Der 
Scholien-Kommentar p. 32, Texte und U., Dritte Reihe, Achter Band.] 

For an analysis of the whole passage the reader may be referred to 
Harnack (iid. p. 57) and to J. Armitage Robinson (/.7:S. vol. xiii 
p- 297; see also Turner #did. p. 396). The point of immediate con- 
cern is that a statement is made here which looks like a direct contra- 
diction of the assertion quoted by Justinian as Origen’s. If this 
Scholion is Origen’s, it is clear that his final view at least [the Scholia 
are certainly very late, and it was thought before that Origen never 
commented on the Apocalypse] was that the Son was not to be called 
a xkTwypa. 

This suggests one possible solution of the problem, viz. that Origen 
in later life modified his position or at least his terminology, definitely 
repudiating one construction liable to be put upon language he had 
used, if not withdrawing an actual phrase to be found in the De Prin- 
cipits. In this he might well have been influenced by Rev. v 13 
(cf. iii 14). 

Another solution is that propounded by Harnack in his comment on 
the XX VI*b Scholion (pp. 57-58). The contradiction between the state- 
ment here and the Justinian fragment is, he suggests, only apparent ; 
Origen probably never named the Son «rica absolutely but only as 
conditioned and required by the Proverbs verse ; what he is concerned 
to negate is the idea that the Son is a creature like other creatures. 
To this Harnack adds that the statement cannot be taken as com- 
bating Arianism, since the foregoing clause sounds Arian. The 
passage therefore is pre-Arian in date. 

The trouble with this view is that Harnack, as Robinson pointed out, 
misunderstood the assertion preceding the xriopa clause. Harnack 
interpreted it as teaching that ‘the being of “ the Saviour” (the Logos) 
must be identified with the will of God’. Actually it seems to mean 
that, in contrast to the «ricpara, the Saviour is not dependent for his 
being on the will of the Father—a much more radical doctrine, and 
one departing from the usual teaching of Origen on the subject. 

This brings us to the third alternative. It is the original belief of 
Diobouniotis that the passage reflects the Arian controversy, and 
accordingly could not have been written by Origen. ‘The possibility 
that this is the correct solution is strengthened by an examination of the 
XXII™4 Scholion (on Rev. iii 14 and 16). Here, too, in the phrase «riopa 
mpatov Diobouniotis thought he detected a formula drawn out of the 
Arian controversy, but Harnack thought otherwise and put forward an 
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alternative and not very convincing explanation (p. 54). The very 
least, it would seem, that ought to be said of this passage is that it 
reveals a refinement of analysis not elsewhere found in Origen when he 
is treating of the Son as the dpyy or the zpwrdroxos of the creation. 

As among these alternatives the writer does not venture to make 
a definite choice. He believes, however, that the third is worth con- 
sideration, while emphasizing that this conclusion is based on the two 
passages in relation to a general view of Origen, not on a study of all 
the Scholia. Cuar.es W. Lowry. 


THE GOTHIC VERSION AND THE FOURTH- 
CENTURY BYZANTINE TEXT 


THE question of the Greek text underlying the original Gothic ver- 
sion has been the subject of some controversy. A. Jiilicher and 
H. Lietzmann have maintained the view' that the text of the Gothic 
version has come down in much the same form as that in which it was 
first composed, and that a retranslation would give us approximately the 
Greek original from which the Gothic is derived. ‘This text would be 
mainly Byzantine, with an admixture of older and of Western readings, 
and such a text is what these scholars would expect to find, about the 
middle of the fourth century, in the Balkan march-lands in which the 
version took shape. 

Others, notably Fr. Kauffmann and W. Streitberg, recognizing the con- 
siderable amount of infiltration from the Old Latin version, especially 
in the Epistles, admit the necessity of eliminating this Italic element 
before approaching the problem of the underlying Greek. And this 
view is unquestionably right, although there will be differences of 
opinion on individual readings. The Gothic version is based on a 
Byzantine text which approximated to that of Chrysostom, and is repre- 
sented in the Gospels by the uncials EFGHSUV, and in the Pauline 
Epistles by KLP. 

But it is not enough to eliminate readings of obvious Latin origin. 
Account must also be taken of corruptions of domestic origin that may 
obscure the parent Greek ; such are conflations, interpolations, con- 
textual assimilations, the levelling-out of parallel passages, and deviations 
from the Greek for reasons of style or idiom. 

After this comes the more difficult problem, which often will not 
admit of a final solution, of deciding on certain readings that do not 
belong to the group of texts which form the basis of the Gothic version. 
For this represents a mid fourth-century stage in the developement of the 


1 Zfd A iii (1912), 365 ff; ibid. Ivi (1919), 249 ff. 
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a text which, while it differs little from the more fully developed text of 
the following century, nevertheless contains a number of pre-Chrysos- 
tomian readings. 

Before the Gothic version can be cited as a witness of any particular 
reading of this period, we must not only eliminate accidentals, but also 
consider whether the Greek equivalent of the Gothic text is likely to 
have stood in the Wulfilian original. This must be done as a matter 
of routine whenever the Gothic differs from the Kow7 text. 

For instance, Luke vii 6 atrod ob paxpay dméxyovros (*K) appears in 
Gothic as ni fairra wisandin imma, for which reason Streitberg assumes 
for the Wulfilian original the isolated reading of D, ob paxpav dréxovros 
aitov. The Gothic change in word-order, however, is for stylistic 
reasons, and the Greek parent text was undoubtedly that of *K. So, 
also, in Luke ix 28 éyévero. . . doei Hpépar dxtw, where in Gothic the plural 
waurpun is almost a syntactical necessity, the adoption of the isolated 
éyévovro Of P is fundamentally wrong. Again, in Luke i 63 # és 
sokjands spilda does not represent any documented Greek reading, but 
it would be methodologically preposterous to suppose an original airés 
dé airnoas for the universal xai airjoas adopted by Streitberg. The 
fact is that the Gothic P is sokjands spilda |nam| ga[h|melida is ex- 
plained by the isolated reading of the Cod. Palatinus i//e autem petiit 
pugillares et scripsit.' 

The foregoing reminder is prompted by the article in the July issue 
of the JourNAL, by C. C. Tarelli, on Historical Greek Grammar and 
Textual Criticism (pp. 238-242), in which two Gothic readings are cited 
as fourth-century evidence for the equivalent Greek, as a matter of 
course. 

The first passage is from John ix 6 gasmait imma ana augona pata 
Jani bamma blindin. The T.R. reads éréxpure tiv rnddv eri tovs dfOad- 
povs tod tuddAod, other variants being éréypurev (éréOnxev B) airod rov 
myAov éri rovs dfOadpovs N BL 1 33 5 éréxpurev aité tov x. exit. Og. abrov 
D ; éréxp. atrod . . . airod N 3 éréxpurev aitod tov ryAdv emi Tovs dpOad- 
pois tov trupAov A. The last-named, says the writer, ‘is the basis of 
the Gothic version, ... which takes it back to the fourth century’. 
The reading is actually supported by AC* 157 254 min.’ Cyr., and 
this is one of the cases where a non-Kowy reading may justifiably be 
adopted as the Wulfilian original. The transposed order in the Gothic, 
which apparently does not affect the argument, is probably a stylistic 
alteration called forth by the awkwardly placed Aamma dbiindin ; it is 
not enough to say, with Streitberg, ‘order as in verse 11, dismait mis 
augona,’ 


’ For the close connexion between e and the Gothic, see the writer’s Gothic 
Version of the Gospels, chapter xiii, The Palatinian Bilingual. 
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The Gothic dative is regularly used to render both the ‘dative 
genitive, referred to by Tarelli, and the ordinary genitive, in which 
case the Gothic may use the genitive as an alternative. Examples of 
pronouns and nouns used in this way are Mark vii 35 us/uknodedun 
imma (= airov) hliumans ; vii 33 /agida figgrans seinans in ausona imma 

= airov); but also Mark viii 25 ga/agida handuns ana augona ts 

= airod) ; 1 Tim. v 10 dyiwy rédas &vuper, wethaim fotuns pwohi ; John 
ix 32 qworgey tis dpOarpors tupAod yeyevvynpévor, us/ukib has augona 
blindamma gabauranamma : xii 3 jAculer Tovs rddas Tod "Ingod, gasal- 
boda fotuns Tesua. 

Now, if the original of this passage was the reading of AC? 157 254, 
and gasmait imma ana augona pata fani amma blindin the manner of 
its translation, it will be seen that, even with the word-order adjusted, 
the sentence makes awkward reading. 

But there is yet another way in which the present Gothic text could 
have originated. The T.R. reading would give gasmait hata fani ana 
augona bamma blindin, and imma could readily be explained from the 
context or even, though less probably, from the Greek airod (airé D) of 
® ABDL 1 33. The altered world-order would be consequent on the 
intrusion of imma. 

It is therefore not a foregone conclusion that the actual Gothic text 
does really take back the corresponding reading of A to the middle of 
the fourth century. The second passage almost certainly does not go 
back to an equivalent Greek. It is Luke vii 44 wato mis ana fotuns 
meinans ni gaft, where the T.R. reads ddwp émi trois rodas pov ovk Edwxas, 
the variants being, ddwp por éwi rédas B ; por éxi rovs wddas x 33 cate”; 
éri modas po. D ; pov émi rois rodas SB L EZ. 

In this instance the conflate reading, which Streitberg adopts, does 
not occur in any Greek manuscript. The vg. latt. reading is aguam 
pedibus meis (mihi ff, q) non dedisti, with the single exception of the 
Cod. Palatinus, which has aguam mihi ad pedes non dedisti, and here, in 
the reading of e, we have strong presumptive evidence that the Gothic 
mis is a later addition to the original Kow?-reading wato ana fotuns 
meinans ni gaft, for which the Palatinian text is responsible, as it is for 
the Lucan reading mentioned above. G. W. S. FRIEDRICHSEN. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


éfovcia IN MARK I 22 AND 27. 


WE are told, in Mark i 21-28,’ that Jesus teaches in the synagogue 
of Capernaum, expels an unclean spirit from one of the persons present, 
and is paid profound respect by his audience. Setting aside for the 
moment the exorcism of the demon, it may be observed that the evange- 
list twice mentions the effect produced by Jesus’ discourse on the 
feelings of the people. As v. 22 reads, éferAjocovro éxi ry diday7q abrod" 
iw yap Sddoxwv abrors ds éLovoiav Exwv, cai ody ds of ypaypareis. Again, 
according to v. 27 the crowd exclaims, ri éorw rotro; ddayy Kaw) Kar 
éfoveiav. Now the characterization of Jesus as diddcxwv as éfovaiay 
éxwv Kal obx ds of ypappareis and of his lesson as d:dax7) kaw? Kat’ éfov- 
aiav may well belong to the oral tradition prior to the actual redaction 
of the Gospel. If so, it is very possible that the word éfovaia as used 
in these phrases did not always have that meaning of almightiness which 
indeed it acquired in the course of Jesus’ activity and which is decidedly 
predominant after his death. How, then, are we to interpret the passages 
quoted? It would seem that a satisfactory explanation can be reached 
by taking into account the language of the Rabbinic sources*. (1) éfov- 
gia in vv. 22 and 27 may correspond to the Hebrew nw or the Aramaic 
xmiwn* in its technical sense, i.e. NW" or RMW gua authority to lay 
down such doctrines and decisions as are of binding force. (2) The 
ypappareis, the DBI, as opposed in v. 22 to those teaching with nw, 
may be the inferior teachers who are not entitled to introduce fresh 
rules. (3) In v. 27, the people pointing to the dday% caw) car’ éfovoiav 
may mean that Jesus gives a new doctrine based on niw%, or, for that 
matter, as if it were based on Mw. 

Three points have to be made clear in order to render this suggestion 
plausible. We have to shew (1) that the institution of mw goes back 
to the time of Jesus ; (2) that inferior teachers as such are called D5 


1 This paper was read in Professor C. H. Dodd’s Seminar on ‘ The oral tradition 
behind the Gospels’, in the Divinity School, Cambridge. I should like to express 
my thanks to Dr A. Lukyn Williams, Mr H. Loewe, and Professor C. H. Dodd for 
valuable criticism and advice. 

3 Cp. Luke iv 31-37. 

5 There is no need for us to go into the question how far the narratives of the 
New Testament are translations from the Aramaic. For even those parts which 
were in Greek from the outset may well have been influenced by Rabbinic ideas 
and language. 

* As a rule we shall cite Aramaic equivalents of Hebrew words only where 
necessary. If there exist various forms of a word, only the most usual one will 
be given. As regards transliteration we have more or less adopted the system of 
H. L. Strack, Introduction to the Talmud and Midrash. 
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at that period ; and (3) that conceptions analogous to 4:5ax7) «atv xat’ 
éfovoiay occur in Talmudic literature. 

(1) We cannot here set forth the history of mwn in detail. A good 
many problems arising in this connexion are not yet definitively settled : 
how was mw" conferred? who was to confer and who to receive it? 
what rights exactly did it include? A few references must suffice for the 
purpose of this article. Whilst it appears that authorization never re- 
quired much ceremony in Babylonia, in Palestine a solemn rite used to 
be performed up to some date in the third century a.p. The Rabbi 
who conferred nw" put his hands on the candidate’s head ' and perhaps 
spoke some formula.* It is on account of this rite that Palestinian 
ordination was called m3°2D, ‘the leaning on’ se/. of the hands: the 
procedure probably was very much the same as in Acts vi 6, viii 15 sqq., 
xiii 3.5. A famous instance of Mishnic authorization by 73'Dd is nar- 


1 Some Amoraic Rabbis emphatically deny the necessity of this act. But, as 
pointed out by H. L. Strack-P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus 
Talmud und Midrasch, vol. ii pp. 655 sq., this rather proves that in earlier times 
the ceremony did constitute an essential part of ordination. 

2 Sec, e.g., Bab. Sanhedrin 13b and the interpretation of this passage in 
Maimonides’ Mishne Torah, Sepher Shophetim, Hilkoth Sanhedrin, Perek 4, 
Halakah 2. But, leaving aside the New Testament evidence quoted below, we 
have no positive proof that Tannaitic A3DD was accompanied with a formula, 

3 Cp. 1 Tim. iv 14, v 22; 2 Tim.i6. Modern writers occasionally are not very 
clear as to the relation between 73°DD and NWN. = It would lead too far afield to 
give an exhaustive explanation. In brief, M320 is the act by which MW is 
conferred ; M3°DD is the ceremony of authorization and MW the authority based 
on it. The reason why this is not always realized is that Tannaites use the word 
M3°OD much more often than NW, whilst it is only in later works that MW" also 
is frequent. But thisis only natural. In Mishnic times the rite of laying the hands 
on the pupil’s head, in order to symbolize the handing over of tradition, is of the 
highest importance. It is, therefore, not surprising to find that ordination, instead 
of simply being called ‘appointment’ or ‘the giving and receiving of MW’, 
has its name from that rite: M5%DD, the laying on of hands. This in no way 
alters the fact that MW" is already the technical term for Rabbinic authority at 
this period. What else but NW" could result from AD%ID? To-day we speak 
of ‘enthronement’ when a bishop is installed in his office. Surely, though the word 
enthronement merely denotes a ceremony and says nothing as to the rights of the 
bishop, no one doubts that these rights exist. In fact we do find Tannaitic state- 
ments, though not very many, where the term MW occurs: see, e.g., below 
p. 49, on R. Judah Hanasi’s decree in Bab. Sanhedrin 5b. During the Amoraic 
age ordination became less and less ceremonial. The best illustration is that 
Rabbis even ordained absent pupils. As a result, H3°DD was no longer a parti- 
cularly fitting description, and such terms were preferred that were not suggestive 
of a ceremony. Palestinian Rabbis now spoke of “3D, appointment, Babylonian 
Rabbis of giving and receiving NNW, authority. Only there is a complicating 
circumstance. Even in Amoraic times it was not the same rights that attached to 
Palestinian and to Babylonian authority. Whereas Rabbis authorized in Palestine 
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rated in Bab. Sanhedrin 13 b sq.’ Hadrian had forbidden the Jews to 
ordain any longer. In spite of this decree R. Judah b. Baba (died 
about A.D. 135) ordained five pupils of R. Akiba soon after R. Akiba’s 
death, for which offence he was put to death by the Romans. We may 
also adduce Siphre on Num. xxvii 18 sqq.? In Num. xxvii 18 sqq. it says 
that Moses laid his hands on Joshua, in order to bestow upon him part 
of his own glory. The Midrash remarks that Joshua was thereby per- 
mitted to deliver teachings and judgements even while Moses was yet 
alive: the reason, according to the Midrash, why this joint office was 
established was that, after Moses’ death, no one should doubt that 
Joshua was his lawful and worthy successor. Obviously, the privileges 
ascribed to Joshua by Siphre are no others than those which derived 
from 73°2D in Rabbinic times. We may safely suppose that not till 
the latter half of the second century a.D. was the right to ordain the 
exclusive right of the Nasi and his court. In Pal. Sanhedrin 19a a 
statement by R. Abba is to be found importing that, originally, authority 
could be conferred by any one who was authorized himself. So e.g. 
R. Johanan b. Zaccai (died about a.p. 80) ordained R. Eliezer the 
Great and R. Joshua. On the other hand only he who was authorized 
himself was entitled to authorize others. The idea evidently was that 
the chain linking each generation of Rabbis to the preceding one should 
under no circumstances be allowed to break—else tradition would never 


again recover its full value. Thus it is easily intelligible why Amoraic 
Rabbis considered the above-mentioned ordination of R. Akiba’s pupils 
to be of the utmost importance. None of those ordained by na"2p had 
survived the Hadrianic war, except R. Judah b. Baba: he was, there- 
fore, the only person able to save N22 from disappearing, by conferring 
authority on younger men.® How Rabbis valued their ‘ pedigree’ may 


were entitled to punish crimes and delicts—at least this was the theory—it was 
widely held that the competence of Babylonian Rabbis only covered civil law ; 
see, e.g., Bab. Sanhedrin 31 b. Consequently, when Babylonian Rabbis discussed 
Palestinian ordination as such, they still continued calling it M3‘OD, thus distin- 
guishing it from their own inferior ordination, the giving and receiving of NNW: 
comp. Pal. Sanhedrin 19a, Bab. Sanhedrin 14a. 

1 See also Bab. Aboda Zara 8 b. 

2 Cp. Deut. xxxiv 9. 

5 See H. L. Strack-P. Billerbeck, of. cit. vol. ii p. 648. 

* The continuity of tradition, since the times of Moses, is emphasized, e.g., in 
Mishna Aboth. See also H. L. Strack-P. Billerbeck, of. cit. vol. i p. go9, on 
Matt. xxiii 2. 

5 We have stated above, p. 46, n. 3, that whilst scholars authorized in 
Babylonia may decide civil law cases only, those authorized by Palestinian 73°DD 
are entitled to deal even with crimes and delicts. Thus, it is urged by Amoraic 
Rabbis, if Judah b. Baba had not saved Palestinian M3°OD, criminal law would 
have completely died out. 
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also be seen from Bab. Sanhedrin 5a where there is a long discussion 
about xnwn. We learn that a scholar who delivers an erroneous deci- 
sion in a civil law case is not liable for damages, if it was in accordance 
with a valid mv that he sat as judge.’ If, however, he acted without 
being authorized, he has to make amends to the party who has lost the 
suit. In this connexion the question is dealt with whether Palestinian 
authorization is recognized in Babylonia, and vice versa, and a statement 
by Rabbah b. R. Huna is quoted. This Rabbi, in a dispute with the 
Exilarch’s party, maintained that though living in Babylonia he was not 
compelled to decide in harmony with the views of the Exilarch, his 
authority having its origin in Palestine: ‘I obtained xmwn from my 
father, he from Rab, Rab from R. Hiyya, and R. Hiyya from R. Judah 
Hanasi.’? As to the rights acquired through authorization we shall be 
very brief; it is a difficult subject and one could wish for a modern 
monograph on it. This much seems to be certain: ordination in the 
time of Jesus implied that the person ordained had his full share of that 
wisdom which, as was believed, ultimately descended from Moses.* 
No doubt there were cases where only a limited right was conferred, 
the permission, e.g., to settle one particular question. But 3%D proper, 
at least till the end of the Mishnic period, meant complete communica- 
tion of authority‘; it was something of a magical act and it is not 
surprising to find that, in the opinion of some Tannaites, the sins com- 


mitted by a man before he was ordained were forgiven through his 
becoming a Rabbi. One should not forget, when dealing with mw, 


1 There is, however, a case where he is free from responsibility even though he 
does not hold NMIW4, namely, if both parties had accepted him as arbitrator. 
The position is much the same in modern law: neither a properly qualified judge 
nor an arbitrator appointed by the disputing parties is answerable for an error 
committed in deciding the case. Onthe whole question cp. also Bab. Sanhedrin 33 a. 

2 See H. L. Strack-P. Billerbeck, of, cit. vol. ii pp. 659 sq. 

3 See above p. 47, n. 4. 

* Those cases where 73°DD amounts to nothing but the granting of certain well- 
defined rights are all later than a.p. 200; cp., e.g., H. L. Strack-—P. Billerbeck, 
op. cit, vol. ii pp. 656 sq. Of course, the actual purposes of a M3DD may vary 
according to circumstances: one Rabbi and his pupils may be interested in the 
development of religious ideas, another may chiefly be occupied with Halakah. 
In Acts xiii 1 sqq. MOD is performed in order to enable the ordained persons to 
preach the word of God; in Acts vi 1 sqq. in order to make them fit for an 
administrative post; in viii 14 sqq. simply to give them the Holy Ghost. But, 
obviously, the essential element is always the same: he who receives M3°DD is 
‘full of the spirit of wisdom ’—Deut. xxxiv 9—and, in this sense, the authority of 
any ordained Rabbi is unrestricted. 

5 Pal. Bikkurim 65c and Midrash Samuel on 1 Sam. xiii 1; see H. L. Strack- 
P. Billerbeck, of. cit., vol. ii p. 652. There are two more occasions, besides 
authorization, on which a new life begins and sins are forgiven, namely, when 
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that authorized teachers, before the destruction of the Temple and even 
during the second century a.D., surely had a much freer hand in deve- 
loping the law than they had in the Amoraic age. Only by proceeding 
from this assumption can we explain the fact that there existed funda- 
mental differences of opinion between Sadducees, Pharisees, and Essenes, 
Shammaites and Hillelites, the schools of R. Ishmael, R. Tarphon, and 
R. Akiba, and so on': it was, approximately, from the composition oi 
the Mishna through R. Judah Hanasi (about a.D. 200) that teaching 
became more and more uniform. There are signs that the earlier of 
the ordained Tannaites usually dealt with the principal problems only, 
whilst less important questions might be submitted to their pupils. 
From a Tannaitic tradition given ia Bab. Sanhedrin 5b we know that 
under R. Judah Hanasi it was found necessary to abrogate this custom : 
an order was issued that even minor cases, such as questions of purity 
and impurity, should no longer be decided by a man, Su) }> Dx NbN 
137 Mmwn, ‘unless he had received nw from his Rabbi’. All this goes 
to shew that a person holding nw in Jesus’ time must have enjoyed 
the highest esteem of the common people. In fact we find several 


passages in the New Testament that illustrate the situation, e.g., 
Mark xii 38 sq.” 


a man is elected Nasi and when he marries. Certainly, in the case of sweeping 
remarks like this, that ordination, appointment as Nasi, and wedding purify 
from sins, it is always possible that the author did not want his statement 
to be taken literally: even if he did, we cannot be sure that his view was 
universally accepted. Still it is safe to say that, had MA5OD not been an act of 
enormous importance, no Tannaite would have attributed to it such far-reaching 
consequences. 

1 Undoubtedly the Middoth, the rules of interpretation growing up in the first 
century B.c., made scholars work in a methodical, disciplined manner. But, on 
the other hand, it was possible, with these rules, to abolish any obsolescent 
custom and to introduce perfectly new laws. Moreover, the Middoth were not 
even generally recognized. It is interesting to note that the three schools of 
R. Ishmael, R. Tarphon, and R. Akiba all developed under, or shortly after, 
R. Gamaliel II, though this Nasi attempted to establish unity wherever he saw 
the slightest possibility. In view of the fact that the Tannaites were divided into 
several groups opposing one another, it is difficult exactly to define how far the 
decision of a Rabbi was in reality binding. A comparison of Rabbinic authority 
with that of the Roman jurists, and especially of those among them who had the 
ius rvespondendi, may be useful even though a direct influence, one way or the 
other, will not easily be proved. 

2 Cp. Matt. xxiii 6 sq., Luke xx 46. We have also to consider, in interpreting 
Mark i 21-28, that in the age of Jesus Galilee was much less fortunate than Judea 
as regards the general standard of learning: see H. Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, 
5th ed, vol. iii pp. 281 sq. The passages John i 46, vii 41, 52 are very significant 
in this respect. Consequently, when Jesus appeared, preaching as one having 
NW", this must indeed have been a great surprise to his listeners. 
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(2) It is true that, as a rule, the ypappareds of the New Testament is 
the learned Jewish theologian ; and it is also true that Rabbinic sources 
frequently take the equivalent "510 in the same sense. But that is far 
from being the only possible signification of these nouns: on the con- 
trary there exist several meanings very different from each other. It is 
important to note’ that, whilst the scholars of the last five centuries 
B.C. are often styled O51,” this application of the word becomes rather 
uncommon from the first. century a.D. onwards. Other appellations 
such as DDN, jpt, AMO are now distinctly preferred.* Actually, the 
New Testament is the latest work extant in which ypappare’s regularly 
means a learned man. Even here one passage is to be found, Acts xix 
35, where the word designates a keeper of records, a town-clerk. Both 
Philo and Josephus use ypaypare’s almost exclusively in the sense of 
copyist, keeper of records. The conclusion is palpable that, whenever 
we have to translate ypayparevs or “DID, we can arrive at the exact 
meaning only by carefully examining the context. Now in addition to 
the two meanings stated, 7121D has yet another one in Rabbinic language, 
namely, of elementary teacher or Bible teacher in contradistinction to 
the superior Rabbi.’ It is this class of persons, the elementary teachers, 
which is meant by ypappareis in Marki 22. The ypappareis, the D510, 
are here clearly opposed, and held inferior, to those having éfoveia, 
mw. The teaching with éfovaia is something exceptional and highly 


exciting ; it is, as the Galilean crowd remarks,* quite unlike the ordinary, 


1 See J. Jeremias, ypappared’s, in Theologisches Woérterbuch zum Neuen Testament, 
ed. G. Kittel vol. i pp. 740 sqq. 

2 The best-known example is IDDM NNY. See Ezra vii 6, 11, 12, 21; Neh. 
viii 1, 4, 9, 13, xii 26, 36. 

3 In consequence, the term “51D now is often used in the sense of a great 
Rabbi of the olden times, as distinct from the contemporary scholars: cp. Bab. 
Sukka 28a, which we shall consider below p. 58. On the term D3M see below 
P- 51. MMOW as authorized judge occurs, e.g., in the previously quoted passages 
Bab. Sanhedrin 5a and 33a; jp? in Bab. Sanhedrin 2a sqq., where the NOD 
D’3pt is discussed. 

‘ There is one chapter in Josephus, Contra Apionem i 32 (289 sq.), where 
icpoypaupared’s occurs signifying a high priest. A simple writer of documents is 
called “5iD, e.g., in Mishna Gittin 3, 1. Cp. also the title of the post-Talmudic 
work Masseketh Sopherim. 

5 How the word “DID comes to have this wide range is not our task to 
investigate. It seems that all three significations, ‘ scholar’, ‘ elementary teacher’, 
and ‘ copyist’, are to be explained by the fact that the art of writing was not too 
common in ancient times. “51D is a man who is able to write or, more precisely, 
who makes writing and the study of written literature his profession: thus the 
word may denote any of the three, a mere copyist, a Bible teacher, or even 
a Rabbi of high standing. 

5 See above p. 49, n. 2. 
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everyday instruction given by the ypapypereis, of whom there were cer- 
tainly more than enough in any village of Palestine. The examples, in 
Tannaitic literature, of "5:0 denoting the elementary teacher, are 
numerous. We have already mentioned that ordained Rabbis are 
described as D'D3n. One may compare Siphre on Num. xi 16, where 
the qualities necessary in a man who wishes to be made a 03N are enu- 
merated. In Pal. Bikkurim 65c also, that passage speaking of atone- 
ment through ordination, the word D3n is used. With these p5n, it 
has to be observed, the n™51D, the teachers of lower standing, are 
contrasted in many places. We may quote, e.g., a passage of the Mishna, 
Sota 9, 15.2. R. Eliezer the Great (about a.D. 90) complains here of 


1 It may, however, be remarked that D3NM, in this general sense, is not exactly 
a title: it is not used in addressing a person. The proper title of an ordained 
person is ‘3%; cp., e.g., Matt. xxiii 7 and the above-mentioned discussion about 
M3"D in Bab. Sanhedrin 13b. The difference between D3M and °2 is somewhat 
similar to that between ‘ holder of a chair’ and ‘ Professor’ : both these expressions 
designate the same office but only the latter of them may be used in addressing 
the man or be prefixed to his name. We may note, incidentally, that the title of 
‘2 in Jesus’s time was not yet strictly limited in its application. It seems that 
any venerable person might be called '3" by his pupils, even if he was not actually 
authorized. As for O3NM, this appellation is used rather loosely throughout the 
Talmudic period. The primary meaning no doubt is that of ‘ ordained Rabbi’, but 
the word is also employed with reference to other learned men. See, e.g., Bab. 
Baba Mesia 85 b sq.: Samuel the astronomer, says R. Judah Hanasi, though he 
may not be called °3% since he is not ordained, may yet be called a D’SN, 

2H. Danby, The Mishna p. 306 n. 5, holds that this piece did not originally 
belong to Mishna Sota: it is included neither in the commentary of Maimonides 
nor in that of Bertinoro. This opinion may be correct, though it has to be noted 
that both the Mishna of the Babylonian and the Mishna of the Palestinian Talmud 
do contain the passage in question. At all events, even if it was not always in its 
present place, there is no reason to deny that it is Tannaitic and that the statement 
ascribed to R. Eliezer is authentic. "We have to remember that this would not be 
the only case where Tannaitic views were preserved by Amoraic scholars. In 
fact a good deal of what has come to us of Tannaitic sayings owes its final 
form as well as arrangement to comparatively late authors: the Baraithoth con- 
tained in the Gemara, if we were to collect them, would probably fill more space 
than the Mishna proper. Surely no one will maintain that all these quotations 
‘rom Tannaites are falsifications. We need hardly say that there is nothing to 
justify suspicion in the fact that R. Eliezer’s statement is in Aramaic. H. Danby 
1. ., Introduction p. xxvi n. 3, shews that though the bulk of the Mishna is com- 
posed in Hebrew, several passages are to be found that use Aramaic: in Aboth 
1, 13, for example, there is an Aramaic saying of Hillel’s. One has also to 
consider the fact that the Babylonian Talmud gives quite a number of Baraithoth 
which are in Aramaic or of which at least a certain portion is in Aramaic. The 
famous Baraitha, Bab. Sanhedrin 107 b and Bab. Sota 47a, concerning R. Joshua 
b. Perahiah (latter half of the second century B.c.) and his pupil Jesus, begins in 
Hebrew and finishes in Aramaic. See W. Bacher Talmud, in The Jewish 
Encyclopedia ed. J. Singer vol. xii p. 14b. However, we shall adduce some 
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the fact that after the destruction of the Temple the x’m'3n, the wise 
men, became mere XDD, to wit, are now of that standard only which, 
in former times, was reached even by the mass of inferior teachers. 
He concludes by asking, On whom can we now rely? This means, in 
this connexion, that nobody now is really able to apply and develop the 
law. Similarly, one has to consider those texts which contain the 
distinction between D™51D and own: the latter are the expounders of 
the Mishna, whilst the former merely teach the Bible. The two groups 
are mentioned, e.g., in Midrash Esther ii 5, in a discussion supposed to 
have been held in R. Tarphon’s house (about a.p. 100). Ps. cvi 3 
reads, ‘Blessed . . . he that does righteousness at all times’. The question 
is asked to what sort of people this verse may be referred, and the 
answer is that it is not the D°2w~m) ODD but those who befriend an 
orphan, as Mordecai did when he adopted Esther as his daughter. 
Another passage where "51D occurs as meaning ‘ Bible teacher’ is 
Tosephta Megilla 4. We learn here that a Bible teacher is allowed to 
speak even about those parts of the Bible which, in general, should be 
left untranslated.’ 

(3) As for 83a, xawy in Mark i 27, this may be a new rule, a nada 
nvan ora nanx nsdn? In Pal. Yebamoth gc it says, with reference to 


more Tannaitic examples, in addition to Mishna Sota 9, 15, of "DD as elementary 
teacher. 

1 The passages in question are the blessing given by the priests, Num. vi 23 sqq., 
and the story of David and Bath-sheba, 2 Sam. xi. We may here add a statement 
by two Amoraic Rabbis which clearly shews the difference between D'X51D and 
D°3WO, Eka Rabba, Introduction, 2; cp. Pal. Hagiga 76c and Pesiktha deRab 
Kahana, ed. S. Buber, Wilno 1925, 108a. R.Asi and R. Ammi (about a.p. 300) 
say that the D°IW1D) DMD are the best watchmen of a town because they study 
the Scripture—the D™ 51D —, teach the Mishna—the D°IWO—, and thus guard the 
Torah day and night. 

2 It is maintained by K. H. Rengstorf,s.v. d:dax7 in Theologisches Worterbuch sum 
Neuen Testament ed. G. Kittel vol. ii p. 166, that ax is always synonymous 
with snnbn. This is, however, a mere hypothesis. In actual fact the problem is 
much more complicated : it is very difficult in each particular case to decide what 
the Hebrew or Aramaic word may be that corresponds to ddax7. snobn is only 
one of several possibilities: it certainly underlies, e.g., some of those sayings 
which are derived from Isa. xxix 1 3—10b>p DIX NMiyl—that is, Matt. xv 9g, 
Mark vii 7, Col. ii 22. But there are other passages where this term does not 
seem to be the right translation. One might perhaps argue, in support of K. H. 
Rengstorf’s opinion, that soon is nearest to d:5axy because it is derived from 
sm, ‘to teach’ or ‘to learn’, as d:5ax% is from ddacxw, But, then, ANN, AW, 
N™UN are all connected with 7°V or which equally means ‘ to teach’, and yo 
comes from apd, ‘to familiarize a person with something’. It should be observed 
that 3:3acxw in the Septuagint is not only used in rendering snd but also, though 
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1 Chron. viii 9, that Ruth’s cognomen was Hodesh because, by marrying 
Boaz, she created a new 257.’ The reason is this: according to 
Deut. xxiii 4 no Ammonite or Moabite should be received as member 
of the community. Since Ruth, however, the nan is that this law has 
regard to men only but not to women, Ruth being a Moabite woman. 
There can be no doubt that Jesus did lay down some rules which may 
be classified as m35n. In Mark ii 23 sqq.,? e.g., we are told that he 
defended his disciples who plucked corn on the Sabbath. He contended 
that they were only following the example set by David when, driven 
by hunger, he ate the Shewbread that no one but the priests were 
allowed to eat. Obviously this is establishing a new m25n; and even 
the way Jesus argues, that is, by appealing to an Old Testament prece- 
dent, is by no means foreign to the Talmud.’ Of course, if the phrase 


not very often, in rendering 7; Isa. ix 14, Ezek. xliv 23, Prov. iv 4, 11, vi 13, 
Job xxxiv 32. In Job xxxiii 33 the Septuagint has d:dac«m for the Piel of abe, 
and in Prov. ii 17 &8acKxadia for mde. On the following pages we shall merely 
adduce the more important equivalents of 3:3ax7. We do not pretend to give an 
exhaustive enumeration: this would require a very careful examination of all 
relevant passages, It is not impossible, e.g., that d:3ax7, gua teaching or law as 
a whole, occasionally corresponds to M4. In Rabbinic as well as Biblical language 
Ni signifies not only an individual order but also a complete system of law or 
religion. Mishna Kethubboth vii 6 distinguishes between MWD NM, the Law 
of Moses, and A17" Nt, the Jewish Law, i-e., the Rabbinic Law. According to 
some manuscripts, a Baraitha in Bab. Sukka 56b uses the expression ANT AON, 
‘she changed her religion’; similarly Bab. Yebamoth 71 a and Bab. Pesahim 96a 
speak of NI NWA, ‘the change of religion’. 

1 It may be well briefly to explain what ‘new’ means in this connexion. We 
know that, in the opinion of the Jewish Rabbis, the Law given to Moses was 
under no circumstances to be altered, leaving aside some few irrelevant exceptions. 
On the other hand, it is clear that cases might occur any day which were not fore- 
seen in the Torah and for which, therefore, there existed no rule. Moreover, even 
when a rule did exist, great difficulties might sometimes arise : conditions might have 
changed so much since the rule was laid down that it was impossible to follow it. 
The result was that many Halakoth were introduced that actually were new. 
But, in theory at least, they were regarded as mere manifestations of the existing 
Law secured by interpretation, A very similar problem presents itself in English 
Common Law. A judge is expected to render judgement in accordance with the 
existing law. But in deciding a particular case, he may possibly find no adequate 
answer in the Law Reports and thus have to rely on principles of natural justice 
or public policy ; in other words, he may have to create a more or less independent 
precedent. 

2 Cp. Matt. xii 1 sqq. and Luke vi 1 sqq. 

3 It is precisely a reference made to 1 Sam. xxi 6, in Bab. Menahoth 95 b, 
which offers a good illustration. In Mishna Menahoth 11, 2 R. Judah b, Elai 
(about A.D, 150) takes the view that the loaves of the Shewbread had to be 
prepared inside the Temple Court, whilst R. Simeon b. Johai (a.p. 150) holds that 
it did not matter whether they were made inside or outside. This dispute is 
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d58axi) xawy is to be connected with this Halakic activity of Jesus, the 
translation mwIn AMF is also conceivable. The difference between 
mn and nsdn is rather small and not always distinctly perceptible. 
One might perhaps say that, whereas nadn is a general rule covering a 
certain set of facts wherever and whenever they present themselves, 
mn is a decision concerning only a particular case.’ An interesting 
passage relating to the passing of myn is Pal. Shebiith 36c. A fresh 
mn, we learn, delivered by a +ynbn, ie. a pupil who has not yet been 
ordained, cannot be recognized as valid even though in all material 
respects it may be correct and in conformity with the nabn, the law. 
It is clear that this is an idea very similar to that underlying the remarks 
of the people in our narrative from Mark : the new teaching propounded 
by Jesus is of great weight since, to all appearances, it is based on nw. 
However, there are still some more possible translations of d:dax7 xatv7. 
As is well-known Jesus was not a mere Halakist. He was not only, and 
not even primarily, concerned about legal details but much more about 
the essentials of faith and the whole mode of living. It should be 
noted that in Matt. vii 29 the observation jw yap diddexwv abrods as 
éfovaiav Exwv, kal obx ws of ypappareis airav follows the Sermon on the 
Mount, a discourse certainly not restricted to pure ma2>n and nn." 
Assuming it actually was with reference to his entire teaching, including 
his ethical precepts and prophecy, that Jesus’ lesson was described as 
85ax7 xawvy, the corresponding Hebrew or Aramaic must be something 
like AvAN AN or MANX AN, NIN yd, RNIN KS, EIN TOdn. 
Targum renders Isa. xii 3, ‘ You will receive nan jax with joy from 


commented upon in the Gemara, and R. Abbahu b. Kahana (about a.p. 300) says 
that the two Tannaites disagreed because they interpreted 1 Sam. xxi 6 in different 
ways. Unfortunately it has not yet been systematically examined to what extent 
the Rabbis, in forming their Halakoth, were following not the legal parts of the 
Bible but the stories told of devout persons. 

1 As the more abstract term of the two 7357 frequently denotes the law as a 
whole: R. Judah Hanasi’s Mishna, e.g., is called nada. M7 usually signifies 
the decision of a ritual question ; cp. the above-cited decree in Bab. Sanhedrin 5 b. 
Thus Horayoth is the title of that Tractate of the Mishna which deals with 
erroneous decisions in matters of religious law. Occasionally, however, A 7 
also has a very wide scope. The reason probably is that in Jewish as in English 
law decided cases are a definite authority ; in other words, a A, a particular 
decision, once delivered and free from vitiating defects, in most cases becomes 
law, nbn. In Bab. Taanith 16a, Pal. Berakoth 8c, and Bereshith Rabba on 
Gen, xxii 2 it says that the place where Abraham was tried is called M°) because 
from there the 717, the law, the teaching, came into the world. 

2 There are several other passages to be found in the Gospels where it is 
Jesus’ prophecy, miracles, parables, or ethical precepts at which the people are 
amazed, 
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those chosen in righteousness’: nn jpdux being the Aramaic equivalent 
of the Hebrew nwtn Ann, the meaning is that Israel will be given a 
better Law, a new and final revelation. Now it is true that the precise 
expression ‘a new Torah’ occurs only in this place where the author 
evidently thinks of the coming of the Messiah. Hence one might be 
inclined to infer that, before Jesus was definitely acknowledged to be the 
Messiah, a AVN ANN could not be ascribed to him It is probable, 
however, that this term was used much more loosely in colloquial speech 
than it would seem from that particular passage in Targum. In To- 
sephta Sota 14° a remark is to be found concerning the conflicts of 
Hillelites and Shammaites. Since arrogant people, it says, and those 
followers of Hillel and Shammai who were not sufficiently instructed 
increased in number, nin ‘nw, two different Torahs, sprang up. This 
passage shews that m71n does not necessarily signify the unique, ideal 
Law laid down by God. It may mean the Law as understood by one 
of the various sects ; any of them might claim to have the true Torah, 
in contrast to the Torah of the opponents. It follows that when Jesus 
added another doctrine to those already in existence, he may well have 
been regarded as founder of amv—in Ann. A phrase almost synonymous 
with AWIN AN and Nn ypdw is AMIN NMS or ‘NINN RNS. This 
expression, ‘MNS XN WK, occurs in Bab. Shabbath 116a sq., according 
to some variants.” We need not dwell upon this amply discussed pas- 
sage at length. Suffice it to say that the incident related must have 
taken place about A.D. 90 or 100°—provided, of course, the account 
given is accurate. It is the New Testament itself which the Christian 
philosopher calls here a new Law invalidating the Old Testament.‘ 
Another example of sn”"1N in the sense, not of the one Law of Moses, 
but of any creed is Targum Ps. cxliv 8, 11. The Hebrew “pw p>’ 07°") 
is here translated as N7pw NNN ANN: their Law, sci. the Law of 
the non-Jewish nations, is a false Law. Finally it may be observed 
that 8d3ax% xawy, as a new doctrine comprising not only legal matters 


1 Cp. Bab. Sota 47 b, Bab. Megillah 3a, Pal. Taanith 69a. 

? Other variants have IX, jf, or JIN, an abbreviation of wa ps. wba ps 
is a pun on wham, evayyéAvoy, made with the intention of pouring scorn on the 
Gospel ; see H. L. Strack-P. Billerbeck op. at. vol. 1 pp. 241sq. It is difficult 
to say what the original reading was. It may have been ‘(NN NNN; in 
this case }\X was substituted by fanatic anti-Christians at a later date. Or it may 
have been ji&, and a milder expression was introduced under the pressure of the 
censorship. This much is certain: the Christian philosopher himself cannot 
possibly have spoken of }i&. 

8 The persons involved are a Christian philosopher, Imma Shalom the wife of 
R. Eliezer the Great, and her brother R. Gamaliel II. 

* As is well known, this easily bribed judge changes his mind the next day and 
refers to Matt. v 17: ‘I am not come to destroy the Law, but to fulfil.’ 
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but the entire realm of conduct, is quite possibly parallel to win snodn." 
No doubt snbn, in Rabbinic sources, often signifies a specific statement 
only. But, first of all, we have to remember that the application of the 
word is not limited to the Halakic domain. Solomon’s Song v 11 runs 
‘His head is as the most fine gold, his locks are bushy, and black as a 
raven’. Midrash Shir Hashirim explains that ws" stands for nrnodn 
mun Sw: the teachings of the Torah, though they may seem black— 
‘black as a raven’—when imparted to a multitude of common people, 
yet are agreeable to God—‘as the most fine gold’. Certainly the 
nyvnndn, in this Midrash, are the ethical rules of the Bible as well as 
the legal ones. A second point is of some importance. ‘1obn, derived 
from 7125, ‘to teach’ or ‘to learn’, gradually comes to denote the whole 
field of Jewish studies, that is to say, it denotes the whole authoritative 
interpretation of the Old Testament: Midrash, Mishna, and Gemara. 
It is not impossible that already in the first century a.p. the word had 
a similar, though less technical, meaning ; it may have served as a term 
for any d:dax7, any religious system that formed, or was intended to 
form, the basis for all further studies. 

We need hardly mention that the wonderful ethical principles advocated 
by Jesus must have made a tremendous impression on his contempo- 
raries. Thus, though we may find that in Mark i 22 and 27 reference is 
made to nw gua Rabbinic authority, we are far from denying that Jesus’ 
disciples, right from the beginning, considered his éfovoia to be of a 
very different kind. That these various shades in the meaning of the 
term could exist at the same time may easily be proved. Besides the 
case we have discussed, there is at least one other passage, Mark xi 27- 
33,” where égovaia, as used by those who do not belong to Jesus’ party, 
means Rabbinic authority,‘ and where it is only through his proud 
answer that it acquires the sense of absolute power. Jesus is here 
asked by his antagonists, év roia éfovoia raira rots; 7) Tis cor Edwxev 
tiv eLovoiay tavtyv iva Tatra ros ; Whatever part of his activity it may 
be that he is required to justify, the reason for the attack is clear: he 
acts like a Rabbi, like one having mw, without being properly ordained. 
It is equally clear that, when he refuses to explain himself, égovoia has 
quite another significance. The words oid¢ éym A€yw ipiv év rota éLovoia 


1 See above p. 52, n. 2. K. H. Rengstorf Joc. cit. contends that, with the excep- 
tion of a few passages, 5:5ax7 is always Jesus’s whole teaching, and that it always 
corresponds to sybn. We have already stated that this is simplifying matters. 

2 See, e.g., Bab. Shebuoth gob: 3m '29 Sy yar xin Jy Tn, «it was 
the firm opinion expressed by R. Jonathan’. 

3 Cp. Matt. xxi 23-27 and Luke xx 1-8. 

* See H. L. Strack-P. Billerbeck op. cit. vol. 1 pp. 859 sq. 
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tavra. rou contain, for the initiated at least, an allusion to the highest 
possible power.’ It may be well to note that in Hebrew also mw  some- 
times refers to the domain, the government of God, or even to God Hiin- 
self. In Pal. Hagiga 15 a we are told that, when Elisha b. Abuyah the 
great heretic (about A.D. 100) saw the chief angel Metatron, he thought, 
Maybe there exist two mw. Another remark directed against dualism 
is to be found in Bereshith Rabba on Gen.ir. R. Isaac says that 
ods is construed with the singular—ondx x13 and the like instead of 
o'nbs ia—in order to show that it was not nw ‘nw, two deities, 
who created the world.’ After all we must not forget that égovaia or 
mwn as Rabbinic authority and égovaia or Nw as divine right have an 
essential factor in common. In Hellenistic literature xparos, ioyis, 
dvvayes usually have the meaning of ‘control’, ‘ ascendancy ’, ‘strength’, 
independent of the legal position ; they are used no matter whether or 
not the control in question is justifiable. It was precisely the fact that 
éfovaia, unlike those words, signifies the power lawfully exercized within 
an organized community which made this term specially suitable for 
denoting Jesus’ mandate.‘ Roughly speaking, one may perhaps say 
that the conception of his éfoveia was formed in analogy with nw gua 
Rabbinic authority ; only that with his mighty works and, in particular, 
with his Messianic message he laid claim to a higher title, namely, Mw 
gua sphere of God and supreme power. 

If now we return to the narrative Mark i 21-28 as a whole, the 
question arises: what has the fact that Jesus teaches as one holding 
mwn to do with his victory over the unclean spirit? In vv. 21 and 22 
we read that Jesus teaches in the synagogue of Capernaum and that he 
earns much admiration. The following verses, 23-27, describe how he 


1 If there should be any doubts, this passage makes it clear that neither Jesus 
nor John the Baptist had received ordination in the technical sense. 

2 The vocalization of MW" in the sense of ‘ government’ may slightly differ from 
that of MW" in the sense of ‘ authority’, ‘permission’. But the main elements of 
the two terms are identical, and this was certainly felt. 

3 Sometimes the distinction is made between the fallible [O19 by nw, the 
earthly government, and the infallible yo by mw, the divine government. 
Cp. Pal. Sanhedrin 23d sq. 

* See W. Foerster, s.v. éeorw in Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament, 
ed. G. Kittel vol. ii pp. 563sqq. W. Foerster, pp. 565 sq., points out that there is a 
distinct antithesis between the dvvara: in Mark ii 7, Luke v 21 and the éfovgiay éxe 
in Mark ii 10, Luke v 24. The enemies of Jesus ask, Who can, dvvara, forgive 
sins but God only? In other words, Who else than God has the strength, the 
capability to forgive sins? Jesus, in his reply, does not use the same term; he 
says that the Son of Man has éfovoia to forgive sins. This éfovoia is more than 
mere strength or capability: it is legitimate power, strength justified by a divine 
vocation. 
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forces an unclean spirit to leave its victim. But now a difficulty presents 
itself. The spectators do not merely comment upon this exorcism ; 
they resume speaking of his lesson, ri éorw tovro; ddaxy Kawi «at 
éfovciay’ Kai Trois tvevpact tois dxafdpros émirdcoe, Kai iraxovovow 
airg. One might perhaps be tempted, at first sight, to suppose that 
originally there were two separate stories, one of them concerning Jesus’ 
teaching and the other the exorcism. It was the evangelist, one might 
argue, or a writer copied by him’ who combined them and, in v. 27, 
made the crowd remark both on the teaching and on the exorcism. It 
seems, however, that a conclusion of this kind would be premature ; 
the narrative may well have been part of the oral tradition even as it 
stands. There are many passages in the Talmud suggesting that, 
throughout the Tannaitic period and for a long time after, great Rabbis 
were expected to be familiar with the world of the spirits and to master 
them.” We may content ourselves with adducing a Baraitha particu- 
larly significant in this connexion, Bab. Sukka 28a.’ It is here said of 
R. Johanan b. Zaccai (died about a.p. 80) that he thoroughly examined 
Scripture and Mishna, Talmud, Halakoth, and Aggadoth, the subtleties 
of the Torah and the subtleties of the Old Rabbis, the inferences a 
minori ad maius and the inferences by analogy,’ astronomy, and geo- 
metry, the conversations of the angels and those of the evil spirits and 
those of the palm-trees, the fables of washers and the fables of foxes, 
great things and small things. Considering this statement, it would be 


1 The fact that Luke iv 36 gives a remark corresponding to that in Mark i 27 
may lead to different conclusions, according to the view one takes of the relation 
between the synoptic Gospels. 

2 See H. L. Strack-P. Billerbeck of. cit. vol. iv part 1 pp. 527 sqq. It is 
only our ‘modern’ way of thinking which makes it seem strange to us that 
scientific studies and occupation with supernatural phenomena should be regarded 
as an organic whole. As long as the analysis of ancient works is based on the 
assumption that people, a thousand years ago, practised the same sort of rationalism 
as we do to-day, the results must be wrong : that is, it seems, one of the fundamental 
mistakes made by most form-critics. As regards Jewish history in particular, one 
might almost say that knowledge of the Law, the working of miracles, and prophecy 
were closely connected at all periods. 

2 Cp. Bab. Baba Bathra 134a. In Aboth de Rabbi Nathan 14 and Masseketh 
Sopherim 16, 8 the reference to angels, evil spirits, and palm-trees is omitted ; 
see H. L. Strack-P. Billerbeck of. cit. vol. iv part 1 p. 535. The tendency 
obviously was to eliminate everything that might make R. Johanan appear as 
a magician. 

3 On the Middoth, the rules of interpretation, see above p. 49, n. 1. The 
inference a minori ad maius and the inference by analogy come first in any 
catalogue of the Middoth: it is probable, therefore, that in this Baraitha they stand 
as representatives of the Middoth as a whole. Thus the meaning is that R. Johanan 
b. Zaccai was at home in the study and application of the Middoth, that is to say, 
in the interpretation and developement of the Torah. 
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somewhat hypercritical to declare Mark i 27 an artificial composition’ : 
the profound scholarship of that famous R. Johanan b. Zaccai is praised 
by his pupils in the same breath with his knowledge of angels and devils. 
As regards Mark i 28, however, this verse may indeed have been added 
when the story was given a more definite shape. We are told that the 
rumour of the events in Capernaum spread quickly from mouth to 
mouth. The observation in itself is no doubt correct. Yet it does 
not look as if it came from a current, popular tale? but has rather the 
appearance of a literary conclusion of the narrative. 

To some extent the interpretation of an ancient text must necessarily 
remain guesswork. The foregoing explanation of Mark i 21-28 will 
not, in all probabillty, remain the last one. 

Davip Davse. 


AUGUSTINE’S CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS IN 
HIS LETTERS 


THE references in Index iv of Goldbacher’s great Vienna edition of 
Augustine’s letters may easily mislead the unwary, since they include 
also quotations by correspondents and even a later grammarian’s use of 
an extract from Paulinus of Nola (Z/. 32) to Licentius to illustrate 
a usage. In compensation some additions may be made, as will be 
seen, Few will doubt that Z/. 1 to Hermogenianus, written shortly 
after the ¢. Academicos in 386, contains an allusion to Cicero Acad. Pr. 
ii 5, 15; 6, 16, or the discussion of ‘corporis pulchritudo’ in Zf. 3 to 
Nebridius a reference to Cicero Zusc. Disp. iv 13, 30-31, or that the 
colloquial phrase there ‘quod in buccam uenerit’ is shared with Cicero 
Ad Att.i 12, 4; vii 10; xiv 7,2. In Zp. 14, where the MSS tempt 
us to read ‘illa proceritas Naeuii pede longioris quam qui est longis- 
simus’ or even ‘quam qui est sesquipede longissimus’, it is no less 
probable that the allusion is to a passage in Cicero’s lost Admiranda 
preserved by Columella iii 8, 2 than that the ‘hinc illae lacrimae’ in 
Ep. 21 goes back at least to Terence Andr. 126 [=i 1, 99]. Like the 
Vergilian reminiscences in Zf/. 7 (where also ‘stilus septentrionalis 


1 There is another case, it should be noted, where Jesus’ power of teaching is 
looked on as being of essentially the same nature as his power of working 
miracles: Mark vi 2 and Matt. xiii 54. Jesus teaches here in the synagogue of 
Nazareth. And the listeners, admiring his ddd4cxev and cogia, his teaching and 
wisdom, do not forget to mention the dvvapyes da Tov xetpay adrovd ywdpeva, the 
mighty works wrought by his hands. 

2 We may suppose that common people were fascinated by what Jesus actually 
did: the historical question how far his fame increased had not much interest for 
them. But of course there is no certainty about this. 
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continens caelum’ offers temptation to the student of ps.-Aristotle rept 
xoopov 391 b and Apuleius de Mundo, though Augustine may have 
taken it from Favorinus) they are part of the literary furniture of the 
writers mind. Some, of course, may be mediated through a note 
made when reading a work long before, just as the much-quoted 
‘Testamentum nouum in uetere latet et uetus in nouo patet’ represents 
Augustine’s own ‘quamquam et in uetere nouum lateat et in nouo 
uetus pateat’ [Quaest. in Exod. 11 \xxiii ad Exod. xx 29] through the 
mind of the Benedictine Index-maker. 

The correspondence is suited to the recipients. In writing Zf. 15 
to Romanianus, ¢. 389-390 on a happy occasion, Augustine quotes ‘ Me- 
ne salis placidi uultum fluctusque quietos | Ignorare iubes? (Verg. 
Aen. v 848-849) without naming Vergil as felicitously as he counters 
the ‘ Trahat sua quemque uoluptas’ of the ‘ Mantuanus rhetor’ [cf. Zc/. 
ii 65] cited in Zp. 16 by Maximus the ‘ grammaticus’ of Madaura by 
a reference in Zf. 17 to ‘ Vergilius tuus’ and to his ‘Et nos et tua 
dexter adi pede sacra secundo’ (Aen. viii 302), and chaffs him with the 
later passage (ib. 319-320), quoted also De Civ. Det vii 26 [27] 

Primus ab aetherio uenit Saturnus Olympo 
Arma Iouis fugiens et regnis exul ademptis, 
shewing that Maro thought the gods to be but men and had read the 
‘mysticam historiam uetusta auctoritate roboratam’, which he says 
Tullius had also read [cf. the remarks on Euhemerus and Ennius in 
Cicero De Natura Deorum i. 42, 119]. With like humour he writes to 
Licentius (Z/. 26) in 394: ‘Perhaps you will make me the reply of 
the “ Terentianus seruus” : Ohe! tu uerba fundis hic, sapientia?’ [Ad. 
769]. The wit was not always welcomed. The exhortation to Jerome in 
Ep. 40, probably in 397 ‘ radwwoiay, ut dicitur, cane’, is probably not, 
as Goldbacher thought, borrowed directly from the ‘EAENH of Isocrates 
{x 64], though the later observation ‘ incomparabiliter enim pulchrior 
est ueritas Christianorum quam Helena Graecorum’ is taken by the 
deeply offended Jerome in Z/. 68 as an injunction to imitate Stesi- 
chorus fluctuating between abuse and praises of Helen, and he reminds 
Augustine of Dares and Entellius [Verg. Aen. v. 368-484] ‘ne solus 
mihi de poetis aliquid proposuisse uidearis’. Augustine in Zp. 73 
takes up the reference to Entellius and throws the ball back with ‘ hoc 
est enim, quod acute uidit, qui dixit utiliores esse plerumque inimicos 
iurgantes quam amicos obiurgare metuentes ; illi enim dum rixantur, 
dicunt aliquando uera, quae corrigamus, isti autem minorem quam oportet 
exhibent iustitiae libertatem, dum amicitiae timent exasperare dulce- 
dinem’. The allusion is doubtless to the dictum of Cato cited side by 
side with Terence Andr. 68 ‘ Obsequium amicos, ueritas odium parit’ in 
the Zae/ius xxiv go, an allusion which the Ciceronian Jerome would 
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recognize, if scarcely with pleasure. But if Augustine took it directly 
from the Zae/ius in Ep. 73, assigned to 403-404, it is curious that in 
£>. 82, also to Jerome, perhaps in 405, he cites the Terence passage 
as ‘ uulgare prouerbium’ by contrast with the ‘ecclesiasticum : Fideliora 
sunt uulnera amici quam uoluntaria oscula inimici’ [Prov. xxvii 6]. 
With another Ciceronian passage in mind [De Of. i 7, 23], Augustine 
writes in Zf. 82 ‘cum ipsa fides in Latino sermone dicatur ab eo 
appellata, quia fit, quod dicitur’. A casual phrase of Nectarius 
(Zp. 90) in 409 elicits the reply (Z/. 91) ‘Intuere paululum ipsos de re 
publica libros, unde illum affectum amantissimi ciuis ebibisti, quod 
nullus sit patriae consulendi modus aut finis bonis’ [Cic. De Repudl. fr. 
iv 7, 7] with the same deftness as he adapts also ‘ poeta ille uestrarum 
clarissimus litterarum’ when he says ‘sed nos in uestra patria non tam 
experti sumus, quibus floruit terra illa uiris, quam “ quibus arserit 
armis”’ | Verg. Aen. vii 643-644 |, or reminds Nectarius of ‘ Terentianus 
ille adulescens’ and the effect of a picture painted on a wall | Ter. Zun. 
582-591, quoted also De Civ. Dei ii 7|, or of Cicero’s judgement cited 
more fully in De Civ. Dei ii 9 ‘nullo modo potuisse scriptiones et 
actiones recipi comoediarum nisi mores recipientium consonarent’ [ De 
Republ. fr. iv 10, 11}. It is a rough version of a sentiment attributed 
to Scipio Africanus, and we find Augustine referring to the same passage 
in the De Civ. Det ii 9. 

In another letter to Nectarius, perhaps in 410 (Z/. 104), is an oblique 
reference to Sallust: ‘ut uestrorum ipsorum uerbis utar auctorum, “neque 
copia neque inopia minuitur”’ [Sallust Ca¢. 11, 3]. Like Cicero and 
Vergil and P. Terentius Afer, Sallust seems to have been one of 
Augustine’s favourite authors as befits the historian of Jugurtha as well 
as of Catiline, and the De Civitate Dei shews much use of him. In 
£p. 101 to Memorius, probably in August 409, are hard words about 
‘ litterae illae quas uariarum serui libidinum liberales uocant’ ; but these 
were different. The influence maybe is rather of moral teaching than 
of literary value. Augustine has no patience with ‘ illae innumerabiles 
et impiae fabulae quibus uanorum plena sunt carmina poetarum ’, or the 
‘oratorum inflata et expolita mendacia’, or ‘ipsorum philosophorum 
garrulae argutiae’. But in Zp. 104 to Nectarius in 410 ‘illi quos Tullius 
quasi consulares philosophos appellat, quod eorum magni pendat aucto- 
ritatem’ are cited with appreciation ‘quoniam cum extremum diem 
fungimur non extingui animam sed emigrare censent ’, and the reference 
[Cic. Fr. Phil. v 102 ed. Miiller] perhaps to the Hortensius is repeated 
in ¢. Julian. Pel. iv 15, 76 in 421 ‘ne scilicet in ipsa de uoluptate 
quaestione unde tecum agimus honestiores philosophi te obruerent 
quos Cicero propter ipsam honestatem tamquam consulares philosophos 
nuncupauit’. In Z/. 104, too, the orator is approvingly quoted: ‘et 
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uestrae litterae illum laudant patriae rectorem qui populi utilitati magis 
consulat quam uoluntati’ [Cic. Pro Sulla viii 25 |,and Nectarius is bidden 
remember ‘de tuo Cicerone quod diceres qui Caesarem laudans: Nulla 
inquit, de uirtutibus tuis admirabilior uel gratior misericordia est’, quoted 
also De Civ. Dei ix 5. The freedom of quotation of Pro Q. Ligario 
xii 37 makes us wonder as to another: ‘unde illud prouerbium Nec 
puero gladium. Tu uero, inquit Tullius, ne unico quidem filio’ [cf. 
Pro Sestio x 24 with Pro Rosc. Amer. xiv. 41). But there is no doubt 
of the Fourth Eclogue 13-14 ‘ex Cumaeo tamquam ex prophetico 
carmine’ 

Te duce, si qua manent sceleris uestigia nostri 

Inrita perpetua soluent formidine terras, 
with the comment: ‘Hoc enim duce solutis omnibus dimissisque pec- 
catis hac uia ad caelestem patriam peruenitur.’ 

A gloss on Vergil was felt to be legitimate. But the remark of 
Nectarius in Z. 103 ‘si, ut quibusdam philosophis placet, omnia peccata 
paria sunt,’ an allusion to Cic. Acad. Pr. ii 43, 133 ‘placet Stoicis omnia 
peccata esse paria’ [cf. Paradoxa Stoic. iii 2, 22] is countered in Zp. 
104 by an appeal to what is ‘scriptum in litteris nostris’, sc. Ps. xxiv 
[xxv] 10, with a side-glance at ‘peccatorum parilitas’ recalling the 
‘aequiperatio et parilitas uirtutum’ of the Woctes Atticae [Aul. Gell. 
xiv 3 8]. This is not mere fancy, for later in ‘ ut patriae tuae diuitibus 
illius Rufini bis consulis argenti cultus decem pondo remaneat’ he 
almost certainly refers to Aul. Gell. iv 8, and we know from De Civ. 
Dei ix 4 that the work greatly impressed his mind. 

With a moral purpose Augustine, the middle-aged bishop of 55, 
treats the presumptuous ‘ iuuenis Graecus’ Dioscorus in Zf. 118 to a 
little bit of literary criticism: ‘Nec Persium tuum respicis insultantem 
tibi contorto uersiculo sed plane puerile caput, si sensus adsit, idoneo 
colapho contundentem atque cohercentem: Scire tuum nihil est, nisi 
te scire hoc sciat alter?’ (Persius Saf. i 27). And he reminds him of 
the famous story of Themistocles: ‘Quid igitur nosti? Respondit 
“Rem publicam ex parua magnam facere”.’ Cicero Zusc. Disp. i 2, 4 
tells part of it, but not this ; and Plutarch Vita Themist. 2 does not tell 
it exactly in this way. Goldbacher gives no reference for another illus- 
tration: ‘sicut rhetor ille nobilissimus cum interrogatus esset quid ei 
primum uideretur in eloquentiae praeceptis obseruari oportere, pro- 
nuntiationem dicitur respondisse’, etc. Cicero de Oravore iii 56, 213 
makes Cotta say that ‘ Actio in dicendo una dominatur’ was the view 
of Demosthenes ; for ‘ pronuntiatio’ we look to the notable chapter in 
Quintilian Jms¢. xi 3, which contains this version as well as the age-long 
complaint ‘ut quibus nullus est in bibliothecis locus, sit frequens in 
theatris’. But, as Goldbacher’s references shew, Dioscorus gets some of 
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the Cicero for whom he yearned in regard to Plato and other philoso- 
phers. It is with an appropriate reminiscence of Cicero De Off i 13, 
39-40 [cf. De Fin. ii 20, 65] that Augustine reminds Alypius (Z/. 125) 
in the spring of 411 of the story of Regulus, and it is with Zusc. Disp. 
ii 18, 43 in mind that he writes (Z/. 127) to Armentarius and Paulina 
that ‘ uirtus a uiro potius cognominata uideatur, sicut similitudo uoca- 
buli resonat’, as he did also to Jerome [Z/. 167: Goldbacher iii. 596]. 
His life-long debt to the Hortensius appears in the favourite passage 
[Cic. Fr. Phil. v 31 ed. Baiter-Halm] used already in De Vita Beata x, 
written at Cassiciacum, 386-387, and to be used again, De Z7in. xiii 5, 
8, cited in Zf. 130, the treatise ‘De uidendo Deo’ addressed in 411 
to the great Roman matron Proba. It is attributed to ‘uir eloquen- 
tissimus’, one of those ‘qui sine dei cultu philosophati sunt’, yet 
declaring the falsity of the view not of philosophers but of men ‘ prompti 
ad disputandum—omnes esse beatos qui uiuunt ut ipsi uelint’. With 
like obliqueness of reference ‘ ut ait quidam’ he quotes to Volusianus 
(Zp. 137) in this same year Zusc. Disp. i 16, 38 ‘ magni ingenii est 
seuocare mentem a sensibus et cogitationem a consuetudine abducere’, 
He caps a quotation from Vergil with a reference to ‘amomum 
Assyrium ’ [cf. Zed. iv. 25] and a repetition of Zc/. iv 13-14, cited in 
Ep. 104 to Nectarius, and plays with an unnamed quotation from 
Sallust [ Cat. 3, 2]: ‘‘‘ quae sibi quisque facilia” non “ factu” sed captu 
“ putat aequo animo accipit ; supra ea ueluti ficta pro falsis ducit ”’—the 
source of which the recipient will no more need to be told than 
Marcellinus the tribune that of ‘ “ huic liceat ” aliquid “ impune facere, 
illi non liceat, non quod dissimilis res sit sed quod is qui facit ”’ [cf. Ter. 
Ad. 824-825] quoted in Z/. 138, or of the two references to Sallust and 
four to Cicero that follow. The first from Sallust (Cat. 52) combines 
Sallust with the language of the story of Themistocles: the second 
links Sallust Ca#. 9, 5 ‘accepta iniuria ignoscere quam persequi male- 
bant’ with Cicero’s apostrophe of Caesar ‘ qui obliuisci nihil soles nisi 
iniurias’ [Pro Q. Ligario 12, 35]. The quotation of De Repub. fr. i 25, 
39 [cf. De Civ. Dei. ii 21] gives us, perhaps, an additional line or two 
of Cicero, and that of Pro Sulla 8, 25 has been used already to Nectarius 
in Zp. 104. 

No one would suppose that when Augustine wrote in Z/. 38 to 
Profuturus ‘quia mihi es alter ego’ he must consciously have been 
alluding to Cicero Ad. Ait. iii 15, 4 ‘accuso . . . te quasi me alterum’, 
nor similarly in Zp. 170 ‘ genuit alterum se ’, any more than the modern 
use of ‘a spot of time’ depends on Augustine’s ‘stillam uacantis tem- 
poris nactus’ (Z%. 180). In the examples that are clear the reader will 
observe a tendency to repetition as he will in the hundreds of letters of 
Sir Walter Scott in Sir Herbert Grierson’s Centenary Edition or in any 
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great letter-writer who wrote much and to many people ; but he will be 
slow-minded if he does not note also the appropriateness. It is not 
mere embellishment to recall to Marcellinus in Z/. 138 Jugurtha’s 
outburst ‘O urbem uenalem et mature perituram, si emptorem inuenerit’ 
[Sall. Jug. 35, 10], or Sallust’s ‘primum insueuerit exercitus populi 
Romani amare potare, signa tabulas pictas uasa caelata mirari, ea 
priuatim et publice rapere, delubra spoliare, sacra profanaque omnia 
polluere’ [Cat. 11, 6], or to quote at length Juvenal Sa#. vi 287-295 
with the introduction ‘audiant satiricum suum garriendo uera di- 
centem’. It is a curious fact that while Augustine does not repeat any 
of these in De Civitate Dei, he does repeat in a chapter largely devoted 
to Sallust (De Civ. Dei ii 18) part of a striking clause ‘in ista conluuie 
morum pessimorum et ueteris perditae disciplinae’ which occurs in 
this Zf. 138. It is not claimed for Sallust in Maurenbrecher’s Reiiguiae 
and may be Augustine’s own. If so, the letter and De Civ. Det ii are 
probably near in date, though such arguments are precarious in the case 
of quotations, e.g. Z~. 140 to Honoratus, near in date, quotes the first 
half of Verg. Aen. vi 278, and De Civ. Dei xiv. 8 the second half after 
a considerable interval. 

Ep. 143 to Marcellinus in 412 has a sentence ‘fateor me ex eorum 
numero esse conari qui proficiendo scribunt et scribendo proficiunt’, 
which recalls more than one sentence in Quintilian Zns#it. x in sub- 
stance but not in exact form (for which cf. De Civ. Det xii 7 ‘quodam 
modo nesciendo sciuntur ut sciendo nesciantur’). In comparison, how- 
ever, with himself he borrows a literary judgement from Lucan [ Phars. 
vii 62-63, quoted also De Civ. Dei xiv 18]: ‘dico me non fallaciter 
dicere, ego non sum talis qualem conlaudant. Romani maximus 
auctor | Tullius eloquii : Nullum umquam uerbum, inquit, quod reuo- 
care uellet, emisit’, with the scathing comment ‘quae quidem laus 
quamuis praeclarissima uideatur, tamen credibilior est de nimio fatuo 
quam de sapiente perfecto’. Goldbacher does not identify the dictum, 
but it is now usually said to have been used by Cicero of Cato the 
Younger and will be found in Cic. #r. 4. Cato 5, in the Baiter-Halm 
edition of his works iv 988. Augustine repeats it later with a new 
comment: ‘sed angit me plane Horatiana sententia: Nescit uox missa 
reuerti’ [Horace Z/. ii 3, 390, sc. De Arte Poetica 390}. 

With another reference to Sallust [ Jug. 2, 3] in ‘ut corpora orta 
occidant et aucta senescant’ we leave Zp. 143 to turn to Zp. 153 to 
Macedonius written in 413 or 414. Here a citation from Seneca ‘qui 
temporibus apostolorum fuit, cuius etiam quaedam ad Paulum aposto- 
lum leguntur epistulae’ attracts attention not only from the description 
perilous to Augustine’s critical discernment but for itself—‘ Omnes 
odit qui malos odit.’ Goldbacher compares six passages of Seneca, 
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none of which contain this apophthegm : if it be Augustine’s summary, 
another, De /ra iii 26, is perhaps closer, and the reflexions in Dia/. ix 
15 on ‘odium generis humani’ are worthy note. There is an oblique 
reference to Sallust [ Jug. 1, 5] in ‘magno studio aliena ac nihil profu- 
tura multaque etiam periculosa ac perniciosa petunt ’, where the changes 
characteristically illustrate the different styles of the two authors. In 
£p. 155 Augustine remarks that Macedonius will remember a passage 
in the Tusculans, Book v [Cic. Zusc. Disp. v. 38, 110-112, 117—there 
is a slip in Goldbacher’s reference, repeated in Index], and quotes also 
‘Nam haec quidem uita mors est, quam lamentari possem, si liberet ’ 
{[#. i 31, 75]. He apologizes with a quotation from Terence which 
would have been even more humorous if complete : ‘si prolixa epistula 
onerosus sum, tute hoc intristi tibi’ [Ter. Porm. 318], and appealing 
again to ‘ille comicus, sicut luculentis ingeniis non defit resplendentia 
ueritatis’—a fine phrase and apparently original—he cites the cele- 
brated conversation of the two old men in the Heauton timorumenos 
[75-77] with 


Homo sum, humani nihil a me alienum puto, 


and the comment : ‘cui sententiae ferunt etiam theatra tota plena stultis 
indoctisque plausisse.’ 

The allusion in the same letter to the ‘ error absurdissimus ’ as to the 
beatitude of the wise man ‘in Phalaridis tauro’, and the criticism of the 
Epicureans recall Seneca’s letter to Lucilius Z/. vii 4 (66), 18-19, and 
other passages. 


In Z/. 166 to Jerome ‘ De origine animae hominis’ Augustine re- 
turns to the quotation ‘omnia orta occidunt’, etc. [Sall. Jug. 2,.3] 
quoted in Z/. 143, and in the equally ill-requited Z/. 167 ‘ De Sententia 
Jacobi Apostoli’, also to Jerome, he appeals to ‘ Romanae linguae 
disertissimus’ again for illustration: ‘ neque illi tamen ad cauendum 
dolus aut astutia deerat ’ [Sall. Cat. 26, 2], and ‘ patiens inediae, algoris, 
uigiliae supra quam cuiquam credibile est’ [7. 5, 3], though we may think 
that Sallust wrote ‘astutiae’ and was not ‘astutiam ponens in bono’. 
The celebrated Zf. 185 to Bishop Boniface in 417, * De Correctione 
Donatistarum liber’, cites not only two lines [Ter. Ade/ph. 57-58] as 
‘sententia cuiusdam saecularis auctoris’, but another from Terence 
which he turns against his opponents ‘Tu nisi malo coactus recte facere 
nescis’ more readily than the reader can discover the context. Z/. 190 
to Bishop Optatus in 418 refers to Vergil Aen. i 724: ‘sicut ait quidam 
“uina coronant”’; and Z/. 202 a to the same has another borrowing 
from Sallust in ‘ut... iuxta Appium canina exerceretur facundia’ [Sall. 
Hist. iv 54 ed. Maurenbrecher], a pleasant phrase which Jerome had 
quoted to him in Z. 172 and which is used also by Lactantius [/ns¢. 
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vi 18, 26], who assigns it to Sallust [cf. also Sall. Hist. fr. ii 37 ed. 
Dietsch]. Goldbacher’s reference to Terence Zun. 57-63 in Ep. 220 
to Count Boniface is rather remote, and Andr. 390 also suggests itself. 
Ep. 231 to Darius gives us Persius Sat¢.i 47 (‘ ait quispiam’) and i 48 ; 
a story of Themistocles: ‘Quid ergo audire te delectant? Ad quod 
ille respondisse fertur ‘‘ Laudes meas”’, which is hardly from Cic. Pro 
Archia 9, 20 or Plutarch Zhem, 2 ; the ‘ Quid igitur nosti?’ story as in 
£p. 118; and ‘omnes mortales sese laudari exoptant’ attributed to 
Ennius (cf. Ann. 560: in De Trin. xiii 3, 6 Augustine quotes it accu- 
rately as ‘laudarier optant’] with the contrast of Horace ‘ Ennio 
uigilantior’ in Horace Zp. i 1, 36-37 [cited also De Civ. Dei v 13] 


Laudis amore tumes? sunt certa piacula quae te 
Ter pure lecto poterunt recreare libello, 


as charming as the reference to Cicero’s letters which ends Z/. 242, 
though even Quintus frater probably never received a letter so long as 
some of Augustine’s. 

The reference to the Spartan mothers in Z/. 243 to Laelius [cf. Val. 
Max. ii 78, 2; ii 6 2] is probably not directly from Plutarch’s 
Apophthegmata. Ep. 258, to Marcian, repeats Lucan Phars. vii 62- 
63 ‘ut ait quidam’, with support from Cicero ‘ Amicitia est rerum 
humanarum et diuinarum cum beneuolentia et caritate consensio’ [cf. 
Lae/.vi 20]. Marcian is bidden to remember ‘ comicum quidem uersum 
sed tamen aptissimum et utilissimum—Nunc hic dies aliam uitam 
adfert, alios mores postulat’ (Ter. Audr. 189], and the passage, as well 
as Vergil Zc/. iv 13-14, once more cited, is undoubtedly effective. 
Ep. 259 to Cornelius has a long extract from Cicero Jn Cat. i 2, 4 
(quoted shortly De Civ. Det xiv 8), equally well applied. 

So far as Augustine is concerned the additions to Goldbacher’s list 
may hardly compensate for ruling out so many more ; but the survey 
may even seem to enhance the interest for students of his mind. 

CLAUDE JENKINS. 


THE MEANING OF midonannby (PS. V 1). 


THIS drag cipnpévov, occurring in the superscription to Ps. v, has 
baffled scholars to the present day. The Revised Version is very frank 
in recognizing the difficulty. It does not translate but merely trans- 
literates: With the Nehiloth, relegating to the margin the very dubious 
rendering of wind instruments. Wind instruments would be a suitable 
rendering if the text had pvddna, but, unfortunately, the word which we 
have in this context is nidynan, No amount of grammatical juggling 
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can make us derive nidyny from the root bon. Obviously the root is 
bn, as surely as 73°23 is from }22. The dictionaries are not happy about 
this word. In addition to the above interpretation Gesenius—Buhl also 
records Joseph Halévy’s equation of nidynan with the Neo-Hebraic 
‘2, a swarm of bees, thus taking it to refer to the hum which bees 
make,—an explanation which is neither convincing nor illuminating. 
But Halévy had at least the shrewdness to see that nidyn3 was a fa‘i/ 
form. The explanation which I offer is that nidyn should be equated 
(by metathesis) with the Arabic ws a tune. Moreover, on the analogy 
of m9, I would suggest that myn) refers not so much to the tunes 
or songs as to the instruments upon which the tunes were played. 
(There would not be much point in translating nidonaa-dg by for (or 
upon) the tunes ; for the superscriptions, in cases where the Psalm was 
to be sung to a particular tune, provide us with the exact name of that 
tune, e.g. 780 nie in Ps xxii, and, possibly, 705 mio~by in Ps ix.) 
I would, therefore, render nidynaamdys by for (or upon) the musical instru- 
ments. Whether these instruments were string or wind, must, in our 
present state of knowledge of ancient Hebrew music, remain largely 
a matter for conjecture. 
Jacos LEVEEN. 
1 In Revue Sémitique xviii 498. This explanation derives from Kimhi, who 


quotes it in his commentary on the Psalms, ad locum, on the authority of 
Hai Gaon. 
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REVIEWS 


Nouum Testamentum Domini Nostri Iesu Christi Latine secundum 
editionem sancti Hieronymi, ad codicum manuscriptorum fidem 
recensuerunt tIOHANNES WORDSWORTH, et tHENRICUS IULIANUS 
WuiTtE, in operis societatem adsumpto HEDLEY FRIDERICO Davis 
Sparks. Partis Secundae Fasciculus Quintus: Epistula ad Philip- 
penses ; recensuerunt H.I.W., H.F.D.S.: Epistula ad Colosenses, 
Epistula ad Thessalonicenses Prima, Epistula ad Thessalonicenses 
Secunda, Argumenta in Epistulamad Timotheum primam ; recensuit 
H.F.D.S. Pages viii + 455-574, 4to. (Oxonii, E Typographeo 
Clarendoniano, MDCCCCXXXVII.) 


PROVIDENTIALLY the lamented death of Dean White in 1934 has not 
brought the great edition of the Vulgate New Testament to an end, as 
he had trained Rev. H. F. D. Sparks, of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
and the University of Durham, in his methods. The late Professor 
Burkitt was appointed generally to direct the progress of the work, and 
after his death in 1935 Canon Streeter became supervisor. 

Part of the present fascicle was actually prepared by Dean White ; the 
remainder is the work of his collaborator. The stiff boards have been 
abandoned, rather to the disadvantage of the constant reader, and the 
form ‘adsumpto’ has been substituted for the form‘ adsumto’, deliberately 
favoured by Wordsworth and White as apparently the Hieronymian 
form of the word. The Latin preface unfortunately contains three mis- 
prints ; p. 481 (a) 1. 7, A is omitted before C ; p. 506 (b) 1. 6 from foot 
‘absconsci’ should be ‘absconsi’; p. 509 (a) Il. 7 from foot and last, 
Pacian. should be added ; p. 537 (a) 1. 16 ‘ Venet.’ is surely a reprint of 
the Benedictine, without independent authority ; p. 547, heading mis- 
printed. It is impossible for me to understand why unianimis (Phil. i 27, 
ii 2, 20), and pusi/lianimis (1 Thess. v 14) of the good manuscripts should 
be discarded in favour of the ordinary forms (cf. subportantes, p. 516 (b)). 
On p. vii the proper Latin word in this sense, pagina, should be used 
instead of columna: on p. 455 it is not made clear that Cassiod. dise. 
leaves out ‘per’ also; on p. 511 (b) for ‘Nolensem’ read ‘ Nolanum ’. 

A word about the citation of patristic evidence. It is essential here 
that only the best editions should be employed. We are told that the 
Benedictine edition is used for Augustine, except in quoting the Specu/um, 
where the Vienna edition is cited. While it is true that Vienna volumes 
on the title-page of which the name of Zycha alone appears, suffer from 
the faulty judgement of their editor, volumes by other editors should be 
used in preference to the Benedictine edition. Nor is it worth while to 
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quote Vallarsi’s edition of Jerome for works which have appeared in the 
Vienna Corpus. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that, while 
Vallarsi’s book was a wonderful achievement for a single editor in the 
eighteenth century, it is quite unworthy of present day standards.’ For 
‘ Orig. int.’ the editions in the Prussian ‘ Kirchenviter’ series should be 
employed. The net should also be cast wider. Latin patristic texts 
that have been discovered since the days of Sabatier should be fully 
exploited, and always in the best editions (e.g. the so-called ‘ Tractatus 
Origenis’ by Gregory of Elvira, which contain evidence about Co/. ii 15, 
among other passages ; the new homilies by Jerome, and the new sermons 
of Augustine). 

While I have thought it proper to make these remarks, it is only right 
to state that the new part shares in the solid virtues of its predecessors, 
and belongs to the select class of works that are equally indispensable 
and monumental. 


Origenes’ Werke, Zehnter Band, Origenes’ Matthéus-Erklirung. I Die 
griechisch erhaltenen Tomoi, zweite Hilfte, herausgegeben... unter 
Mitwirkung von Lic. Dr Ernst Benz, von D. Dk Ericu KLOosTErR- 
MANN. Pp. 305-704 (completing this part). (J.C. Hinrichs’sche 
Verlag, Leipzig, 1937.) 


Wirth this new part, the portion preserved in Greek is now complete 
in our hands, and as the purely Latin portion was published first of all 
in 1933 (vol. xi), nothing now remains but the preface, fragments, and 
indexes. The notices of the two previously published parts (JOURNAL 
vol. xxxv pp. 64 f., xxxvii p. 196) will have made it clear that Kloster- 
mann’s work is worthy of the highest standard of modern editing, and as 
he has produced the successive parts with punctilious regularity, we may 
expect to greet the remaining part not later than 1939. Not only has 
he restored Origen’s words as nearly as is humanly possible and thus 
rendered a superlative service to the study of patristic biblical exegesis, 
but he has improved the Latin text to such a degree that its interesting 
character, from a textual and philological point of view, is now for the 
first time perfectly clear. The present part covers tom. xiv 12 to xvii 36 
(= Matt. xviii 23 to xxii 33) and is inferior in interest to neither of the 
earlier parts. It has occurred to me to refer to two slight matters: 
p. 484 |. 6, why not ‘repellit’ instead of ‘reppulit’? p. 494 ll. 23-24 
two letters have dropped out. A. SOUTER. 


1 Cf. Early Worcester MSS, edited by C. H. Turner (Oxford, 1916), p. xv: 
Turner’s conclusions are amply confirmed by the researches of the present 
reviewer. 
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Cursus Scripturae Sacrae, Sect. III, vol. xiii, Commentarius in Epistulas 
SS. Petri et Iudae, Pars I, Epistula Prima S. Petri Apostoli, by 
U. HouzmeisTer, S.J. Pp. xviii+ 421. (P. Lethielleux, Paris, 1937.) 


Tuis work of over four hundred pages contains a life of St Peter 
(pp. 1-77), published separately in 1936, an introduction to the First 
Epistle (pp. 79-182), a commentary on 1 Peter (pp. 183-418), and 
a summary of the doctrine of the Epistle (pp. 419-421). There is no 
index, but perhaps this will be given when Part II (11 Pet. and Jude) is 
published. The work is planned and carried out on a large scale, and 
it is easy to believe that almost fifteen years have passed since the 
author took it in hand. The literature bearing upon the subject has 
been thoroughly sifted and the commentary would be valuable, if for 
nothing else, as a very full analytical bibliography to the Epistle both 
on the patristic and on the modern side. 

The Life of St Peter contains a great mass of material clearly set out 
and carefully discussed. No revolutionary conclusions are reached, 
and it is interesting to see how even Gal. ii 11-14, ‘aliter ac saepe 
asseritur, dignitatem Petri singularem demonstrat’. 

The Introduction covers a great deal of ground, some of which will 
not need to be worked over again. For example, the elaborate study 
of the vocabulary of 1 Pet., 2 Pet., Mk. (as representing the Petrine 
Gospel tradition), and the speeches of Peter in Acts, shews clearly 
enough how little there is to be achieved along this line. The sections 
dealing with the genuineness of the Epistle (pp. 125-154), and the 
analysis of the contents (pp. 165-172) are specially useful, the former 
for its full collection of evidence bearing on the canonical history of 
the Epistle, and the latter for the extremely ingenious, almost too 
ingenious, attempt to display the letter as a carefully worked out treat- 
ment of three leading themes. The Petrine authorship is maintained, 
in the form that the thoughts are the thoughts of St Peter clothed 
in the Greek of Silvanus. This, however, does not exclude the possibility 
that Peter may have adopted ideas from Silvanus and, on occasion, 
have prescribed the form of words to be employed. 

One other point of Introduction must be mentioned. On pp. 86 f. 
the O.T. quotations of 1 Pet. are examined and a list given of passages 
in which 1 Pet. agrees with the LXX text of A against B. These agree- 
ments deserve further study in view of the increasing mass of early 
papyrus evidence for the A text as well as the evidence of the O.T. 
quotations in Hebrews.’ (P. 87 1. 5 for ‘priore’ read ‘posteriore’.) 


1 See H. I. Bell, Recent Discoveries of Biblical Papyri p. 16, and the notice in 
the Classical Review li (1937) p. 84. 
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In the Commentary we are given the Greek and Latin (Vg.) texts in 
parallel columns with an apparatus criticus, Each section of the text is 
followed by a running commentary with detailed notes on points of 
special interest or difficulty. Here again the treatment is very full— 
the discussion of the much disputed passage iii 18-22 occupies 58 
pages—and often very instructive. Yet, in spite of the great mass of 
useful information collected and discussed, the book as a whole is dis- 
appointing as a contribution to the solution of the problems connected 
with the Epistle. It is too much on the defensive. The problems 
present themselves not as genuine difficulties which must be faced, but 
as erroneous opinions to be refuted. Sometimes the refutation is neat 
and decisive (e.g. on Ado Lavres p. 246); sometimes a conclusion 
which seems to be right is supported by reasons which appear to be 
wrong (e.g. on p. 293, against Windisch); sometimes the argumenta- 
tion is vitiated by serious errors in matters of fact. 

As an example of this third kind we may cite the argument on p. 346 
which sets out to prove, against Knopf, that the sin of the angels 
described in Lnoch and Judilees cannot belong to the same period as the 
building of the Ark. 

‘ Liber Iubilacorum .. . temporis differentiam clare statuit: nativitas 
patriarchae Henoch, cuius cum vita peccatum sexuale Angelorum 
coniungitur, Iubilaeo secundo attribuitur ; cum vero Henoch 365 annos 
vixerit (Gen. 5, 24), usque ad Iubilaeum octavum vel nonum pertingebat. 
Matrimonium patriarchae Noe 25° Iubilaeo accidit (5, 1). Diluvium 
vero Iubilaeo 26° ascribitur. Quare initium vitae Henoch et Diluvium 
separantur c. 1250 annis, finis vero vitae ipsius et initium illorum 120 
annorum plus quam 750 spatio annorum distant.’ 

The birth of Enoch is attributed by /udilees not to the second Jubilee 
but to the eleventh (A.M. 522 on Charles’s reckoning). The transla- 
tion of Enoch must accordingly be dated A.M. 887, i.e. early in the 
nineteenth Jubilee. The MSS of /udilees place the Flood in the 
twenty-second Jubilee. ‘The ‘twenty-sixth’ is a conjectural emendation 
made by Charles in his edition of the Ethiopic text, and later withdrawn 
for good reasons in favour of ‘twenty-seventh’. The flood is accord- 
ingly dated by Charles in A.M. 1308. The intervals given by Fr Holz- 
meister are therefore wrong, and we must read ‘ 786’ instead of ‘1250’ 
and ‘301’ instead of ‘plus quam 750’. Further, all that /udilees says 
is that the misbehaviour of the Watchers had begun in the time of 
Enoch ; we are not told how long it continued. And, finally, it is idle 
to speak of 300 years, or even 700, as a long time in a chronological 
scheme where Enoch’s life of 365 years is comparatively short, and 
Noah marries at the age of about 500 years. Without being at all 
concerned to defend the identification of the disobedient spirits with 
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the Watchers, one may suggest that it needs better arguments than this 
to refute it. 

It is perhaps too much to expect that in a work of this size and scope 
all errors of quotation and citation should be avoided. ‘The following 
have been noted : 

P. 25 1. 29 read dpSorodotc:. P. 112 1. 20: the text of Aquila is 
not wérpa oxavddAov but orepedy oxavdadov as stated on p. 240. P. 131 
1. 12 for Vis 12, 5, 4 read Mand 12, 5, 4. P. 298 1. 12 read R. 6, Io. 
P. 331 n. rr read 1, 23. P. 353 n. 3, 1. 2 read dyaforoeiv. P. 362 
1. 7 from foot read 2 T 4, 1. In the apparatus toi. 22 (p. 228) we read 
adnOeas| caritatis Vg sy bo*. The curious reader may wonder how 
what looks like an inner-Latin corruption found its way into these other 
versions. The answer is that it did not. Pesh. has 34x. and the 
Bohairic, according to Horner’s translation, also supports the Greek 
text. T. W. MANSON. 


La Religion des Judéo-Araméens d’Eléphantine, par A. VINCENT. 
Pp. 723. (Librairie Orientaliste T. Geuthner, 1937.) 


Tuis is a very interesting and important book which contains much 
more than its modest title suggests ; for the author inserts illuminating 
discussions on various points which arise even though they are not 
strictly relevant to the purpose of his argument. 

His theme, put briefly, is this: the Jews of Elephantine came from 
the northern kingdom, where Bethel was their chief religious centre, 
and settled in Egypt somewhere between 630 and 621 B.c. (pp. 8-9) ; 
for the most probable reason for their migration to Egypt must be 
sought in Josiah’s attempt to purify the northern sanctuaries in 
629-628 B.c., and the Scythian invasion, whereby the ¢erminus a quo is 
fixed (p. 360), while the ¢exminus ad yguem can be inferred from the 
fact that the papyri shew no knowledge of the Deuteronomic legisla- 
tion discovered in the temple in 622-621 B.c. (p. 360). Another 
archaic sign, shewing that they must have been cut off from the main 
stream of developement at an early date, lies in their use of 1m instead 
of may (p. 57). 

Various reasons, the chief of which I here note, are assigned for 
thinking that these Egyptian Jews derived from the northern kingdom, 
The element x7» ‘lord’, which is common in the theophorous 
names in Syria and on potsherds found at Samaria, reappears in the 
Egyptian-Aramaic designation of Yahweh as Now ND (p. 114), and 
he is also called sw mdx on them, which recalls the specifically 
Aramaean pow dy3 (pp. 142-143). Again, the nomenclature of these 
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Jews is older than that of the contemporary Jews in Judah, inasmuch 
as many of their names contain divine elements other than (1)n and 
by, just as the Samaritan ostraka have names containing bya as the 
divine title (p. 419); especially do names containing the god xnv3 
indicate a devotion to the northern sanctuary (p. 443). So do all the 
other deities mentioned in these texts: namely o7n, who is clearly 
connected with Mt. Hermon (p. 620), Anath who is known to have 
been specially worshipped in the district of Bethel (p. 648) and to 
have had a sanctuary at Bethshean (p. 491), and nwx who must be 
connected with the Samaritan ND’wWN or [72 Now (p. 662). Again, 
the priests at Elephantine, like those of Bethel and the neighbouring 
high places, did nothing to oppose popular superstition and idolatry ; 
they were an inferior order similar to those at Samaria, holding no 
high official or social position comparable to that of the priests at 
Jerusalem (pp. 468, 471-472). Unlike these, they neither collected 
nor took charge of the funds, which were administered by laymen 
(p. 474), nor did they act as judges (p. 476), nor did they give religious or 
moral instruction (p. 478), nor were they present at the administration 
of oaths (p. 481), which, moreover, were taken by other gods than 
Yahweh in accordance with a custom which Amos cites among evil 
practices followed at Bethel and Beersheba (p. 540). Probably then 
they were priests of doubtful origin, having received no proper con- 
secration or investiture save the choice of the king (p. 490), like those 
irregular priests whom Jeroboam had chosen of the laity to replace 
the true priests whom he had driven out and the priest of Bethel 
whom the king of Assyria had sent back to the assistance of the 
colonists settled in Samaria (pp. 152-153, 491) ; they were the successors 
of those who had escaped Josiah’s massacre in the north (pp. 486, 
491), the last representatives in the fifth century B.c. of the priests of 
the high places, entrusted with purely ritual duties (p. 489). Similarly, 
the ritual customs which the fapyri reveal indicate a non-Jerusalemic, 
if not actually a northern, origin. In fact, the part of the priests was 
intentionally minimized and they were confined to strictly priestly 
functions in the narrowest sense, while the community seem to have 
offered their own sacrifices in person in the old Semitic manner; and 
this fact is the more striking inasmuch as in the periods immediately 
preceding and following the Exile, sacrifice was reserved to the priests 
(p. 149). In the same way the letter about the Passover is addressed 
to ‘Yedoniah and his colleagues’ of the garrison, not to the priests, 
reflecting the archaic practice whereby in the Mosaic age the heads of 
families sacrificed the Passover, whereas this was reserved to the priests 
and Levites under Hezekiah and Josiah (pp. 277-278). Moreover, 
there is no trace of the nxn or the DwK at Elephantine just as there 
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was none in such northern sanctuaries as Shiloh (pp. 160, 165) ; 
similarly the Jews at Elephantine used only the purer nnd, not the 
aromatic mixture called n=wp, thus shewing that they came from the 
north where the Levitical mixture and the ritual uses of Jerusalem 
were unknown (pp. 220-221). The warning of the hierarchy at Jeru- 
salem in answer to the appeal about the Passover to these Egyptian 
Jews to keep themselves pure was dictated by the knowledge that 
their priesthood was derived from a corrupt source (p. 278) and the 
special prohibition of leaven was dictated by the tendency there 
detected to treat this feast simply as a joyous sacrifice of communion 
and to make it a more agreeable repast by using leavened bread with 
the Paschal lamb, which Amos shews to have been a northern habit 
(p. 300). The appeal too, to Samaria, on the same question of the 
Passover, gives a clear hint of a close connexion with the northern 
kingdom (p. 252), nor would the sons of Sanballat and Delaiah have 
interested themselves in so insignificant a colony unless there had been 
some connexion between them (p. 492). Such are the author’s argu- 
ments ; some of them have little weight in themselves but others are 
of considerable importance, and their cumulative effect is very im- 
pressive. 

The author is at pains to set out his case at great, perhaps excessive, 
length, but the argument is perfectly easy to follow in spite of a certain 
amount of digression and repetition, against which an excellent table 
of contents and full indexes are very helpful. He accepts the ‘critical’ 
date of the various Biblical writings, but he is inclined, in the present 
reviewer's opinion, to assign perhaps too much historical value to late 
works such as Chronicles, and some of his philological equations raise 
doubts. He has also been compelled to supply a considerable list of 
Addenda et Corrigenda, to which the attentive reader will unfortunately 
be able to add not a few misprints. These, however, are matters of 
little importance and do not detract from the worth of this very valu- 
able study of a curious bypath of ancient history. 


L’ Evolution religieuse dIsrael. Tome I: La Religion des Hébreux 
nomades, by E. DuorME. Pp. 368. (Nouvelle Société d’Editions, 
Bruxelles, 1937.) 


Tuis interesting work is stated in the preface to inaugurate a new 
collection of studies devoted to the religious evolution of Israel, and it 
may be said at the outset that this first volume can but whet the 
reader’s appetite for its successors. 

Prof. E. Dhorme (who is the same person as the former Fr P. 
Dhorme, the well-known Assyriologist and the brilliant contributor to 
the interpretation of the Ugaritian texts) gives a full sketch of the early 
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religion of the Hebrews of the nomadic period in twenty-one chapters 
dealing with the Biblical sources of our information, the origin of the 
Hebrews and their closest neighbours, their sacred sites and objects, 
their cult and its ministers, the family and the stranger as they are 
affected by the national religion, their ideas of pure and impure, and 
their primitive deities. Every point is illustrated on the one side from 
the author's store of Assyriological lore, on the other side from his 
remarkable knowledge of Arab customs in and around the Holy Land, 
gathered during his many years’ sojourn there; and the whole matter 
is woven into an eminently readable account, as lucid as it is fresh and 
stimulating. 

The story is not so much argumentative, designed to maintain some 
new theory, as descriptive, and only a few interesting points can be 
noticed in a brief review. Thus on p. 34 (cf. pp. 58-59 and p. 305) 
Prof. Dhorme offers far the best explanation, so far as I can see, as yet 
put forward of the puzzling prohibition of boiling a kid in its mother’s 
milk: he sees in it a defence against pagan practices, inasmuch as a 
Ugaritian text from Ris Samrah contains a reference to a rite of boiling 
kids in milk, presumably their mother’s milk. On pp. 119-120 he 
explains ‘ Perizzite’ as meaning not a ‘ village-dweller’ but a ‘member 
of the clan of Pirizzi’, which has been found to be a name of Mitannian 
origin. On p. 154, in speaking of sacred prostitution, he asks if it is 
not possible to see dans ces manifestations déconcertantes la poussée 
instinctive de la nature humaine qui cherche dans la religion la satisfaction 
de ses exigences les plus impérieuses? L’esprit et le corps sont associés 
dans une méme euphorie, which has the advantage of offering an explana- 
tion which is at once simple and natural. On pp. 217-218 he suggests 
that the Acc. (za) deré or birt ‘between’ whence Jderitu or diritu 
‘dividing space’ is derived may reveal the source of the Hebr. n"3 
‘covenant’ as that which is ‘ between’ the participants in a sacrifice— 
originally the victim ; hence M3 ND means properly ‘cut up’ the 
victim for distribution between them. Again, on pp. 331-332 he 
accounts for the ending -dm in ‘ Milkém’ as a survival of mimation 
(as is the -m in the Aramaic fam, ‘mouth’); and it may here be added 
that on pp. 213-214 he curtly rejects Eissfeldt’s theory that there never 
was a god called ‘Molech’. Enough, however, has been said to shew 
that this new book, apart from its story, contains a number of acute 
observations, and it can be confidently recommended to all students 
of the Old ‘Testament and the kindred cultures of the ancient East. 

There are very few errors either of omission or of commission. The 
statement, however, on pp. 27-28 that fous des genres littératres sy 
rencontrent (namely, in the Bible) requires modification, if only because 
neither drama nor philosophy in the strict sense are found init. There 
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is also a sprinkling of misprints, of which most will not trouble the 
reader ; it is, however, worth calling attention to a slip on p. go, n. 7, 
where Jéid. refers to Ketlschrifturkunden aus Boghazkoi and must, there- 
fore, be corrected to Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkii, from which the 
citation comes. G. R. DRIVER. 


The Study of the Bible, by E. C. Cotweit. Pp. xiii+186. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1937.) 


In accordance with the title, this is a review of the different dis- 
ciplines involved in any scientific approach to the Bible. The first 
chapter gives what is known of the growth of the Canon, the second 
explains its manuscript transmission, the third deals with the difficulties 
of adequate translation, the fourth illustrates non-historical exegesis, 
the fifth and sixth shew the proper methods of interpretation in both 
their literary and their historical aspects. ‘There are also useful 
bibliographies, which bring into notice a number of recent American 
books on these topics. 

The author, who is Assistant Professor of New Testament in the 
University of Chicago, naturally enough shews more knowledge of, and 
more interest in, the New Testament than the Old, but in both realms 
competent knowledge is displayed and the vivacity of the treatment 
makes this quite an interesting book, even for the scholar familiar 
with the subject-matter. Thus at the outset the question is asked, 
‘ Why have a Bible?’ and the answer is found in (1) the consciousness 
of being the chosen people of a particular deity, combined with the 
facts of internal religious strife, (2) the association of the cult with 
political life, and (3) the prestige of existent literature—which are not 
quite the answers we expect. Special emphasis is laid throughout, in 
agreement with present American tendencies in this field, on the 
formative importance of the social group, and in this is seen the real 
value of Formgeschichte. The faults of some translators are rightly 
assigned to a deficient grasp of English. ‘The clear distinction drawn 
between literary and historical criticism emphasizes a point which 
Peake was fond of urging. It was a happy idea of the writer to group 
together dogmatic interpretations as ‘modernizing’ in contrast with 
genuine historical exegesis. Some readers will feel, however, that 
there should have been fuller and more explicit recognition of moral 
and spiritual insight as a quality of the true interpreter of Scripture. 
Whilst the author rightly urges that literary and historical criticism 
must have its full and perfect work, it remains true that this is but 
a means to an end. This would have been a better book and would 
have had a wider influence, if there had been a final chapter on those 
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non-technical qualities of the good exegete, without which he will 
never really grasp the religious experiences of past generations. 
H. WHEELER Rosinson. 


Church and Learning in the Byzantine Empire, 867-1185, by J. M. 
Hussey, Research Fellow of Girton College, Cambridge. (Oxford 
University Press, 1937.) 


Tuis book is written by a lady who is an expert in historical research ; 
on a period of great importance, indeed, but so remote from the main 
track that few are in a position to control, or have the right to criticize, 
her remarkable monograph. It is full of detailed knowledge, attractively 
presented. And it excites the curiosity of the reader, e.g., by a state- 
ment of the preface, fully borne out in the text, that ‘while the whole 
outlook of the East Romans was rooted and grounded in religion . . . 
the organization of education and learning in the Byzantine Empire 
was more independent of the Church than in Western Europe’. After 
a short introduction, ‘setting the Empire of the Macedonians and 
the Comneni in its political framework’, there follow intimate chapters 
on the ecclesiastical organization, the patriarchs, and the parts played 
by monasticism and mysticism in Byzantine life. The rest of the book 
is devoted to the scholarship and learning of the Eastern Roman 
Empire and seems to justify the balanced and authoritative tone 
which pervades the whole work. It is a book for post-graduate study 
in the Universities: and one without which even the labours of Diehl, 
Krumbacher, Schlumberger, Bury, Pargoire, and others who have done 
so much to shew us what the West owes to the Roman Empire of the 
East, would now be incomplete. 


A History of the Early Church to A.v. so00, by J. W. C. Wann. 
(Methuen, London, 1937.) 


Tuts is one of a trilogy, the first in order, but the last to appear : 
the others being Miss Deanesley’s History of the Medieval Church, 
and the author’s History of the Modern Church. It was written by 
Dr Wand during his voyage to Australia in 1934 to take up his 
appointment as Archbishop of Brisbane. Few men could have occupied 
leisure time so skilfully ; and the book bears the marks not only of 
Dr Wand’s long years of study and much experience in teaching, but 
of the circumstances under which it was written. No references, for he 
had no books. Knowledge well stored in the mind, and ready for 
use. And the whole fresh, bright, and compact. It is a book for the 
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University student and has already been adopted by Trinity College, 
Dublin, for the course of study for B.D. And it will be equally 
attractive to any educated reader who wants to be introduced, by a 
safe guide, to the study of the Christian Church in its formative period. 


A Handbook of Church History, A.p. 30-1483, by S. G. GREEN 
(Lutterworth Press, London, 1937.) 


Tuis is the fourth edition, revised, condensed, and brought up to 
date by Dr Elliott Binns. He has furnished it with a judicious series 
of useful notes, here and there correcting a slight want of balance, or 
adding points of interest. They add freshness to the original work ; 
and it is now both useful and complete for the purpose which it sets 
out to fulfil. It is a good text-book, or class-book, for schools and 
beginners: written from its own point of view, but after reckoning with 
others, and in close dependence upon the facts. B. J. Kipp. 


Handschriftliche Forschungen und Funde zu den philosophischen Schriften 
des Petrus Hispanus, des spiteren Papstes Johannes XXTI, by 
MarTIN GRABMANN. Pp. 137. (Bavarian Academy of Sciences, 
Munich, 1936.) 


PETRUS JULIANI, native of Lisbon, commonly known as Petrus 
Hispanus, occasionally as Hispanus Portugalensis, and finally (1276- 
1277) as Pope John XXI, enjoyed a public career of which the prin- 
cipal stages and incidents are historically ascertained. That he was 
the author of sundry medical works is also undisputed, but until 
recently the evidence of his philosophical activity was confined to one 
famous textbook, the Summudae Logicales, an exposition, for the benefit 
of students, of ‘ dialectic’, in the sense derived from Aristotle’s Zopics 
and Sophistia Elenchi. To this book—its authenticity, character, and 
influence—the larger part of Grabmann’s masterly study is devoted, 
but in the second part he is able to enlarge Peter’s reputation as a 
philosopher by describing a number of works hitherto unknown After 
dismissing Prantl’s untenable opinion that the Summulae Logicales is 
no more than a plagiarism of a Byzantine manual by Michael Psellos, 
Grabmann turns to a more interesting problem, raised in 1930 by 
Fr P. H. D. Simonin, who declared that the true author of the book 
was not John XXI but Petrus Alphonsi, a Dominican writing at the 
end of the thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth century. The 
evidence for this view is a definite statement in the Cafalogus Stam- 
sensis, Fr. Petrus Alphonsi scripsit summulas logicales quae communiter 
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traduntur pueris. The importance of this assertion cannot, indeed, be 
lightly depreciated. The value of this Catalogue of early Dominican 
authors is generally allowed, and much use of it has been made by 
modern scholars. Nevertheless, Grabmann can hardly be wrong in 
rejecting Petrus Alphonsi and in defending the traditional attribution. 
First of all, there is the simple yet remarkable fact that the author of 
the Summulae is invariably described as magister, not as frater. For 
though it is true that an indubitable /ra¢er (Albertus Magnus or Roger 
Bacon, for instance) may frequently be styled magister, yet when we 
find that Petrus Hispanus has a/ways the secular title and never the 
religious, it does seem unlikely that he was actually a friar. There are, 
however, many other pieces of evidence. Grabmann’s comparison of 
the Summulae with similar treatises by William of Shyreswood and 
Lambert of Auxerre is instructive, even though it is scarcely possible 
to determine the exact nature of the interrelationship. Much weight, 
too, must be attached to unprinted commentaries (Prantl used only 
the printed ones) of earlier origin than the date assigned by Simonin 
to Petrus Alphonsi. Conspicuous among these is one by Robert 
Kilwardby, who states that he used the work of Petrus Hispanus in his 
lectures ; and since his principal activity as a teacher was between 
1248 and 1261, this seems to imply that the Suwmmudae was already 
an accepted textbook somewhere about the middle of the century. 
Could it be shewn that the literary reputation of John XXI in early 
days rested solely on his medical works, Simonin’s contention would be 
more plausible. But this is not so. Salimbene describes him as 
magnus sophysta, loycus et disputator atgque theologus, while Francesco 
Pipino of Bologna, a Dominican writing before 1319, calls him magnus 
philosophus and intimates that he attended more closely to the sciences 
than to his duties as pope. These descriptions are now fully substan- 
tiated by Grabmann’s researches. The most important of the philo- 
sophical works appears to be the Lider de Anima (not to be confused 
with Peter’s commentary on the De Anima of Aristotle) discovered by 
Grabmann in the National Library at Madrid. There is also a 7ractatus 
Maiorum Fallacium, Commentaries on three or four of Aristotle’s 
books, and possibly a Commentary on the Pseudo-Dionysius. Finally, 
in an Appendix, Grabmann records his discovery, in the Ambrosian 
Library, of a manuscript containing, along with Peter’s other logical 
works, a Synkategoremata which must be regarded as an original and 
independent treatise. With all this literary work to the credit of Petrus 
Hispanus, and with the undoubted fact that one Petrus Hispanus 
became John XXI, it may seem surprising that any doubts about the 
identity of the author and the pope should be possible. Yet in fact 
that kind of surprise is an anachronism, for this curious uncertainty 
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about the identity of authors and books is just what familiarity with 
medieval literature obliges us to expect. 


Meister Eckhart, Die Deutschen Werke. Erster Band: Meister Eck- 
harts Predigten, 2. Lieferung (pp. 97 to 176). By Joseph Quint. 
(Kohlhammer, Stuttgart-Berlin, 1937.) 


Five of Eckhart’s Sermons have already appeared in this edition, 
and the five now published (without preface) form merely a section of 
a volume not yet complete. Five, at least, are printed in full, but the 
section ends abruptly and awkwardly with the matter preliminary to the 
eleventh sermon. The text /mpletum est Tempus Elizabeth is given, 
but of the subsequent discourse only three lines appear at present. 


Quaestiones de Conscientia, by P. Roussetor, S.J., with a Preface 
by J. Husy,S.J. Pp. 81. (de Brouwer, Paris, 1937.) 


THE editing of this posthumous volume has evidently been a work 
of piety and admiration. Rousselot’s career as a teacher was cut 
short by the war, but lithographed copies circulated among his pupils 
have supplied material for a text of his lectures or notes. Regarded as 
a literary work (scarcely a fair point of view, perhaps) the book is of 
small importance. The chief topic is Probabilism, with notes on the 
various ways in which some such doctrine has been upheld. The 
author clearly had in mind the character and limitations of his audience, 
which consisted, we gather, of young priests lately released from their 
seminary course. 


Acta Secundi Congressus Thomistici Internationalis, Romae a die 23 ad 
28 Novembris 1936 celebrati, Pp. 585. (Marietti, Turin and 
Rome, 1937.) 


Tuts weighty volume embodies the proceedings of a Congress 
attended by Catholic priests and professors belonging to many different 
nations. Of the papers and discussions now published, one is in 
English, the remainder in French, German, Italian, or Latin. The 
total number of contributions is more than forty ; most of them occupy 
only a few pages, and the net result is a miscellany beyond the scope 
of an ordinary review. The subjects of discussion are grouped under 
three main headings: (1) De Cognitione Veritatis, praesertim de Criterio 
Veritatis et de Realismo, (2) De Philosophia et Scientiis, (3) De Philo- 
sophia et Religione. A general adherence to the philosophy of St 
Thomas is implied, of course, in the nature of the Congress, but it 
must not be assumed that there was no room for differences of opinion. 
The discourse of Fr Garrigou-Lagrange, for instance, on the relations 
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between philosophy and religion was followed by a discussion which 
makes it clear that his interpretation of the expression ‘Christian 
philosophy ’ was by no means acceptable to some of his audience. In 
the group of ‘communications’ relating to Cartesianism the comments 
of Antonio Lantrua on the alleged ‘vicious circle’ in the argument of 
Descartes about God’s existence deserve attention. 


Opera hactenus inedita Rogerit Baconi Fasc. xiv. Liber de Sensu et 
Sensato. Summa de Sophismatibus et Distinctionibus. Edited by 
Ropert STEELE. Pp. xviii+221. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1937.) 

ALL the necessary information about the character of these two 
works is provided by Mr. Steele in his concise Introduction. The only 
known manuscript of the De Sensu is in the British Museum, and the 
work itself is the only known one by Bacon on the subjects of the Parva 
Naturalia. Besides Aristotle himself, Bacon uses Avicenna, Alhazen, 
and various other authorities, but he was not, of course, in a position to 
anticipate more modern methods of handling his subject. His scale 
of colours is interesting, if only as testifying once more to the difficulty 
(not unremarked by Bacon himself) of identifying many shades and 
hues by means of names with no clearly defined significance. We may 
be surprised, for instance, to find croceus applied to the colour of blood ; 
or again, the identification of favus with /ividus is complicated by the 
admitted ambiguity of /ivédus, which occurs twice in Bacon’s scale. 
Incidentally, this may remind us of a vexed question about flavus, as 
applied in the correspondence with Giovanni del Virgilio to the colour 
of Dante’s hair. Another kind of identification is made by Bacon 
when he confirms Miss Wingate’s argument by distinctly attributing 
to Michael Scot the translation of the de Plantis first discovered by 
Mr Steele. 

The intrinsic value of the Summa de Sophismatibus et Distinctionibus 
is very slight, but it supplies an illustration of the method of dis- 
putation prevalent in the university education of the thirteenth 
century. The name Sophismata, applied to propositions offering some 
logical difficulty, has little connexion, as Mr Steele observes, with the 
conventional sense of ‘Sophism’, but the fact that undergraduates thus 
came to be known, for two years at least, as ‘sophists’ is pleasantly 
suggestive of a youthful phase not unknown in later centuries. Mr Steele 
adds a note on the relation of this work to the Opus Puerorum found 
in the Amiens manuscript, but not, he thinks, attributable to Bacon. 
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Opuscula et Textus Historiam Ecclesiae eiusque Vitam et Doctrinam illu- 
strantia. Fasc. xviii, xix, xx. (Aschendorff, Miinster, 1937.) 


Fasc. xviit. Quaestiones de Universalibus Magistrorum Crathorn, 
O. P., Anonymi, O. F. M., Joannis Canonici, O. F. M. Edidit 
JOHANNES Kraus. Pp. 63. 


Tue three documents here published in company deal with the 
nature of universals, and all three may be said to arise out of the phase 
of the controversy initiated by Duns Scotus. Crathorn was an English 
Dominican of whom little is known but the fact that he lived and wrote 
before the middle of the fourteenth century. Evidence of his English 
origin is found in a mention of London, which must be rare in books 
of this type and period. He reviews a number of theories, and is not 
afraid to say that even Aristotle might have expressed himself better. 
To every kind of realism he is strongly opposed, nor will he accept 
conceptualism as a permissible compromise. Ockham is carefully 
examined, but the suggestion that the universal has esse obiectivum 
(i.e. the modern ‘subjective’) zz anima is rejected. According to 
Crathorn, Aomo communis, or any other universal, is simply vox prolata 
illo modo quo vox potest dict esse; the conceptus mentis is secondary, 
derivative from the spoken vox. 

The anonymous writer, who is perhaps to be identified with Jacobus 
de Asculo, frames his question in the form utrum unitas speciei sit unitas 
realis minor unitate numerali. His fidelity to the doctrine of Duns 
Scotus is illustrated by the editor in a number of references to the 
Opus Oxoniense. Finally we have an extract from a work on the PAysics 
by Joannes Canonicus, who follows the faithful interpretation of Scotus 
by Franciscus de Marchia. He is contemptuous of the reduction of 
universals to logical concepts. When it is shown that a certain kind 
of figure has three angles, it is not a conceptus Jogicalis that is triangular. 
You might as well argue that dilectio proximi, or any other precept of 
the divine law, depends for its existence on the concepts of logicians. 


Fasc. xix. S. Thomae de Aquino de Generatione Verbi et Processione 
Spiritus Sancti, ex Libro IV Summae contra Gentiles. Edidit 
JOHANNES RaBENECK, S.J. Pp. 71. 


As shown by its title, this is merely an extract, for the convenience 
of students, from St Thomas. With a view to exhibiting the course of 
the argument with greater clearness, the editor has numbered sections 
and sub-sections, and has also made many changes in punctuation. 
References to parallel passages in the Summa Theologica and other 
works of St Thomas are given in the footnotes. 
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Fase. xx. Ex Summa Philippi Cancellarit Quaestiones de Anima 
Edidit Leo W. Kee.er, S.J. Pp. ros. 


PHILIPPUS CANCELLARIUS was so called because he was Chancellor 
of the Church of Paris from 1218 to 1236. His disposition was con- 
troversial, but when he was summoned to Rome by Honorius IV no 
accuser was found, and he was able to return in peace. He wrote at 
a time when Aristotle was beginning to be predominant, but Fr Keeler 
observes that, as compared with St Thomas, he might be called an 
Augustinian in his account of the soul. Actually it is rather difficult 
to determine the degree of his direct dependence upon Aristotle, and 
Fr Keeler may well be right in thinking that his ‘true master’ in 
Peripateticism was Avicenna. His influence can be traced for a time 
in various authors, including Alexander of Hales, and Fr Keeler main- 
tains that the De Anima ascribed to Grosseteste is largely a com- 
pendium or free vefortatio of Philip’s work. 


S. Prospert Aquitant Doctrina de Praedestinatione et Voluntate Dei 
Salvifica: de eius in Augustinismum Influxu, by LionEt PEL- 
LAND, S.J. Pp. vii+193. (Studia Collegii Maximi Immaculatae 
Conceptionis, Montreal, 1936.) 


De vita S. Prosperi quasi nihil scimus. This sounds discouraging, 


but Fr Pelland has not set out to write a biography, nor does a man’s 
life consist merely in the dated incidents of his outward and visible 
career. In Prosper’s writings, of which there is an adequate supply, 
we doubtless find the essential record of his activity, and it is even 
possible, as Fr Pelland shews, to distinguish certain stages in his 
mental development. First and foremost he was a disciple of St 
Augustine, but after his master’s death he began to adopt a more 
independent tone, and this became more marked, perhaps, when he 
left Gaul for Rome. The single object of Fr Pelland’s book is to 
enquire whether Prosper continued to give a faithful representation of 
Augustine’s formidable doctrine de voluntate Dei salvifica, or whether, 
as some have thought, he was disposed to soften and water it down. 
This involves, of course, a serious preliminary question, for it is needless 
to remark that Augustine’s own views about original sin, predestination, 
and grace have been fruitful in bitter controversies and disastrous 
interpretations. Vult Deus omnes homines salvos fieri. But if so, how 
comes it that only some are ‘elect’, that Pagans and unbaptized infants 
perish in ignorance, that many within the fold can fail to ‘ persevere’? 
This is no place to discuss, or even to catalogue, the possible answers, 
but it is obvious that any one prepared, like Prosper, to maintain that 
there is an electio divina, gua nemo immerito perit, nemo merito liberatur, 
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will need all the resources of faith, of theology, and perchance of 
dialectic, if he is to succeed in holding the fort. 

Of the twelve works examined by Fr Pelland ten can certainly be 
ascribed to Prosper. The doubtful two are the brief document entitled 
Praeteritorum Sedis Apostolicae Episcoporum Auctoritates de Gratia 
Dei and the more important De Vocatione Gentium, more important 
because any estimate of Prosper’s teaching in the last phase of his life 
must partly depend upon its acceptance or rejection. The choice, it 
seems, lies between Prosper and Leo I. The evidence is scarcely 
decisive, but after considering five objections to Prosper’s authorship, 
and several arguments in favour of it, Fr. Pelland casts his vote against 
Leo. Gelasius, it is true, merely attributes the work cuidam Ecclesiae 
magistro, but his inability or reluctance to name the author is at least 
as damaging to Leo’s claim as to Prosper’s. Whatever the truth may 
be about this particular treatise, Fr Pelland’s investigation of the ten 
undisputed works appears to make good his case for maintaining that 
Prosper was a faithful disciple who never intended to tone down 
St Augustine’s uncompromising statements for the benefit of semi- 
Pelagians or any one else. He sticks to the main contention that, if 
God willed all men (in the sense of every man) to be saved, then saved 
they would have been, for the will of God can by no means be frus- 
trated. Or, conversely, since it is allowed that not all are actually saved, 


the words vult omnes salvos fieri must be interpreted accordingly. On 
no account, again, must it be admitted that merita and /iberum arbitrium 
suffice, for that would make the whole doctrine of grace null and void. 


Le Tractatus de Principiis Theologiae, attribué & G. v’Occam. Edition 
critique par L. Baupry. Pp. 152. (Vrin, Paris, 1936.) 


THE title assigned to this work has the authority of Peter of Candia, 
but Wadding’s reference to it as Defensorium Logicae is intelligible; for, 
while it opens with the thesis Deus potest facere omne quod fieri non 
includit contradictionem, a large part of the rather miscellaneous argument 
is more obviously connected with logic than with theology. Two 
manuscripts are now known, both in the Bibliothtque Nationale. The 
older of the two is judged to be earlier than 1350, and the editor has 
sufficiently good reasons for adopting it (in spite of many defects) as 
the basis of the text now published. As to the authorship, the fact that 
Peter of Candia, writing not later than 1380, ascribes it to Occam is 
important but not decisive. Apart from the notorious uncertainty of 
medieval attributions, Peter himself shews elsewhere that he could 
impute to Occam a work that definitely is not his. From internal 
evidence, too, it seems almost certain that the author of this 7ractatus 
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is giving a concise version of some one else’s teaching. It is not only 
that the frequent use of the third person (fontt, concedit, &c.) points to 
a source beyond the actual writer ; the whole style and tone of the work 
is that of a commentator or exponent. At the same time it is not a 
mere compilation, but something more like an attempt to give an 
abridged version of Occam’s whole philosophy. After counting up no 
less than 246 conclusions, portant sur les matiéres les plus diverses de la 
théologie, de la métaphysique, de la théorie, de la connaissance, de la logique, 
de la physique et de la morale occamistes, M. Baudry very properly 
declines to attempt a complete exposition in his preface. It is enough 
that he earns the gratitude of prospective readers by picking out the 
main points in the argument and by introducing some kind of lucidity 
into a work which—judged as a literary performance—is far from 
attractive. The most fundamental ‘principle’ is Occam’s denial of 
the distinction between essence and existence, with his consequent 
rejection of a famous argument by which God had been distinguished 
from His creatures, and with various corollaries, such as the doctrine 
that all real existents are individual, by which the problem of the 
principium tndtviduationis, as conceived by many medieval philosophers, 
is abolished. The famous ‘razor’ appears in the form p/uralitas nun- 
quam ponenda est sine necessitate ponendi, but other points in the tradi- 
tional view of Occam are sharply, and justly, questioned by M. Baudry. 
The attempt to represent him as ‘the Hume or the Voltaire of the four- 
teenth century’ cannot possibly be sustained. True, he was accused of 
heresy, but that accusation was too common a piece of tactics to count 
for much, Faith and dogmatic authority were facts as momentous for 
Occam as for almost any other medieval doctor who could be named. 
And if, again, he stoutly resisted the prevailing dominance of Aristotle, 
we must remember that it was Siger of Brabant and the Averroists who 
set up to be the genuine Aristotelians, and that St Thomas himself had 
nearly been involved in their downfall. 


Ein neues unvollendetes Werk des Hi. Anselm von Canterbury. Edited 


by P. Franciscus SaLesius Scumitt. Pp. 48. (Aschendorff, 
Miinster, 1936.) 


Tuis fragment of a hitherto unknown work by Anselm, now edited 
(as part of Band xxxiii in the BGPM series) by Dom Francis Schmitt, 
is an appendix to a Lambeth manuscript (Codex 59) which contains, 
under the title of Zpistulae Anselmi Maiores, the official register of 
Anselm’s letters, and may be dated, in the editor’s judgement, from 
Anselm’s own time. It looks as if the original scribe of the incomplete 
dialogue now published had only loose leaves at his disposal, for the 
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arrangement is almost haphazard, and one of Dom Schmitt’s tasks has 
been to produce coherence. As to its authenticity, the chief evidence 
is derived from comparison with Cur Deus Homo and other accepted 
works. The dialogue form (with Discapulus and Magister) is in 
Anselm’s manner, and the subject-matter is distinctly suggested by the 
statement, near the beginning of Cur Deus Homo, that he cannot at 
present treat fully of his subject, guoniam ad hoc est necessaria notitia 
potestatis et necessitatis et voluntatis et quarundam aliarum rerum. 
Apart from the vagueness of a/iae res, these are precisely the topics 
discussed in the dialogue now edited, and there is also some indication 
that the work was designed to answer certain objections provoked by 
the argument of Cur Deus Homo. ‘Thus, when the disciple finds 
a difficulty about applying the terms zmpossibilitas and necessitas to God, 
he quotes almost verbally from Cur Deus Homo and demands further 
explanation. It is with the puzzles about fofestas and impotentia that 
the dialogue opens, but the magis¢er, instead of meeting them directly, 
asks leave to examine first a number of similar ambiguities in the usage 
of facere, velle, causa, and aliguid. His intention is clearly to use these 
analogies as illustrations and aids to the solution of the original problem, 
but the argument is incomplete. Only about twenty pages survive in 
the Lambeth manuscript, and how much more was written (or intended) 
we cannot tell. The editor supplies a valuable introduction, and illus- 
trates the text with appropriate marginal quotations from Anselm’s 
acknowledged works. W. H. V. READE. 


The Elements of Comparative Theology, by ¥. HAROLD SMITH. Pp. 240. 
(Duckworth, London, 1937.) 


Dr Smit, who is Lecturer in the Comparative Study of Religions at 
King’s College, London, and author of a work on Hinduism, here gives 
us a short and clear manual, evidently designed in the first place for 
students. It is one of the not very numerous books of that type 
which might with advantage be somewhat longer, for although easy 
enough to understand, Dr Smith gets into his pages so much informa- 
tion, of a kind which presumably is rather unfamiliar to those readers 
who need it most, that it is a question whether they will always assimilate 
and remember such a brief statement. A little more repetition, more 
cross-references, perhaps a table at the beginning or end of the chief 
scriptures of the different religions discussed and the abbreviations 
under which most of them are generally cited, would increase the task 
of reading but little and make the beginner likelier to retain what he 
has read. 
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The plan of the work is to take in order a number of fundamental 
doctrines, Revelation and the inspiration of sacred writings, ideas of 
God, cosmogony, man and the Good Life, Salvation, and present under 
each of these headings the views of Shintoism, Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Taoism, Confucianism, Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Islam, and Christianity, 
the order of presentation varying a little from section to section, for the 
author very rightly prefers convenience and clarity to a rigid scheme. 
The point of view is that of a firm, but unfanatical and open-minded, 
believer in Christianity, manifestly a careful student of other religions 
and anxious to do them justice, while maintaining the superiority of his 
own. The reader will get, if he studies the book carefully, a clear 
outline notion of the points of difference and resemblance. It may, 
however, be asked if it would not have been well, for the benefit of 
those who are interested in the growth of Christian dogma, to insert 
sections on those systems now extinct, such as Manichaeism, certain 
developments of Neo-Platonism and the so-called syncretistic beliefs, 
half philosophical and half religious, held by men so different as 
Apuleius and Julian the Apostate, which have at one time or another 
more or less influenced Christian thought, either as contributors or as 
irritants which stirred up its doctors to define their own position more 
clearly. The religions discussed, however interesting from the com- 
parative point of view or in themselves, have for the most part not had 
much contact with Christianity till quite recent times and so throw but 
little light on how it actually grew. 

Some trifling matters might be corrected in a second edition. On 
Pp. 14, it might mislead some to refer to the Bible as ‘a document’ in 
the singular; the author is naturally well aware what a complicated 
mass of documents it is. On p. 149, the influence upon Philon of 
Alexandria was rather Hellenistic than Hellenic. On p. 208, the 
Saturnalia had nothing to do with ‘the time when light was reborn’, 
i.e., the winter solstice; Dr Smith was perhaps thinking of the Brumalia. 

H. J. Roses. 


An Introduction to Pastoral Theology, by H. BALMFortH, L. Dewar, 
C. E. Hupson, and E. W. Sara. Pp. 300. (Hodder & Stoughton, 
1937, London.) 


THE authors of this volume form a well-balanced team : two of them 
have already collaborated in this field of study, and the two others 
contribute special and relevant experience. Moreover, no hint is given 
as to the portions for which any of them is separately responsible, and 
care has been taken to harmonize the arrangement, treatment, and style. 
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In consequence, the book avoids the usual defects of the composite 
work, and gains in breadth of knowledge and authority by its authors’ 
co-operation. 

Its title is somewhat inappropriate ; for in fact the book is concerned 
less with theology than with the practical guidance of the priest in his 
ministry to individuals and particularly with the problems of the con- 
fessional. The preface claims that it is a contribution to the synthesis 
between traditional moral theology and the knowledge recently gained 
by scientific psychology ; and in their treatment of pastoral duties the 
authors make much use of psycho-therapeutic experience. But although 
Part I contains a rather summary treatment of the theological back- 
ground of pastoralia, this hardly attempts more than a survey of tradi- 
tional doctrine with a few warnings and suggestions as to points in which 
it is defective or may need to be modified. ‘Thus in the treatment of 
sin Dr Tennant, one of the few theologians who brings competent 
scientific training to the subject, is dismissed cursorily ; the traditional 
dichotomy of mortal and venial is expounded—though it is not made 
clear that the authors accept it; and in spite of warnings against the 
legalistic and judicial character of Catholic ethics no consistent reinter- 
pretation is attempted. An Introduction to Pastoral Theology should 
contain a much more considered survey of moral principles. 

Moreover, weakness here inevitably affects the subsequent and prac- 
tical sections of the book. The practice of confession, to which most 
of the authors’ attention is devoted, is a legitimate and logical develop- 
ment of the traditional moral theology. If, as they urge, this theology 
is defective, then it is at least arguable that the whole technique of the 
penitential system should be reconsidered. There are hints which 
indicate that the authors recognize this, but these are never developed, 
and at every crucial point the traditional method is accepted. How 
unsatisfactory this proves can be seen by the pages dealing with 
penance (pp. 150-3). The book is in fact little more than an exposition 
of the customary practice, interpreted with reference to certain of the 
conclusions of modern psychologists. 

As such the work has real value for a time of transition. If we are 
not yet in a position to reinterpret moral theology, we must either 
accept and modify traditional pastoralia or run the risk of experimental 
alternatives. The authors succeed in showing how the tradition can 
be made more human, more realistic, more effective. Priests who read 
the book carefully, and follow up the suggestions tentatively made in it, 
will not only find their ministry enriched but may well be led to develope- 
ments which the authors do not seem to foresee. 

There are a number of misprints and a curious blunder over Pavlov’s 
two most famous experiments (p. 244). 
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God in Patristic Thought, by G. L. Presticr, D.D. Pp. 318 +xxxiii. 
(Heinemann, 1936, London.) 


Dr PRestTIGE deserves the gratitude of all students of doctrine and 
early Church history for his thorough and scholarly investigation of the 
technical terms employed in Greek patristic theology and their con- 
gratulations upon the skill with which he has made an intricate and 
rather arid subject live. As he explains in the Introduction to his book, 
the work is the result of his researches for the Oxford Lexicon of 
Patristic Greek. Its character is determined by this circumstance. 
Despite its title it is not concerned with the religious or ethical concepts 
which fill so large a place in the early literature nor with the general 
philosophy and teaching of the period. He has confined himself to 
a detailed examination of the vocabulary of Trinitarian formulae. 

It is a theme of which such an investigation has long been needed. 
Every patristic student recognizes that the process by which the final 
definitions were reached was largely determined by the selection and 
appropriation of a very limited number of words; that much of the 
difficulty, notably that between the ‘old’ and the ‘new’ Nicenes and 
later between Latin and Greek churchmen, arose in consequence of the 
misunderstanding of these words ; and that no competent interpretation 
of doctrine or history can avoid an enquiry into their use and signifi- 
cance. In fact, some research into them is necessarily contained in 
every book on patristic theology. Dr Prestige might have greatly 
enlarged the scope and in certain directions modified the conclusions 
of his book if he had included in it fuller reference to the work of his 
predecessors. He has, in fact, carried through an independent examina- 
tion and makes little comment upon the findings of others. 

The first three chapters are devoted to a survey of the more general 
vocabulary of Greek theism, such words as @eds, dwdGea, rvedpa, and 
ayws, of the problems of dyévvytos and dyévyros, and of oixovoyia. These 
contain much valuable material and a number of interesting quotations ; 
but they are too brief to do full justice to the philosophical outlook of 
the Greek Fathers and suggest somewhat unfairly that metaphysical 
interests dominated their thinking. Problems like those of divine 
impassibility or the meaning of spirit cannot be discussed adequately 
in sO narrow a context. 

These chapters stand apart from the main subject of the volume. 
It is when Dr Prestige turns to the doctrine of the Trinity that his work 
is most thorough and his conclusions most important. His chief 
general contention is that the Greek Fathers, at least until after Chal- 
cedon, are not justly chargeable with tritheism ; rather that they were 
consistently strong in emphasizing and safeguarding the unity of the 
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Godhead : that it was only with Leontius and the influence of Christo- 
logical upon Trinitarian terminology that a tritheistic exaggeration 
becomes perceptible: that from first to last Greek formulations differ 
from Latin, as Anselm shows when he writes, ‘the Latins claim that 
three persons are to be believed in one substance, the Greeks confess 
three substances in one person’ (quoted by Prestige, p. 239): and that 
there is no warrant in Greek theology for believing in three centres of 
self-consciousness in the Godhead. With this general conclusion 
students both of the history of doctrine and of doctrinal theology are 
not likely to disagree. 

The bulk of Dr Prestige’s work supplies the evidence for this result 
and consists of a meticulous examination of the meanings and of the 
patristic usage of all the words employed in Greek Trinitarian thought. 
It is all careful and thorough—from the standpoint of patristic studies 
an invaluable contribution. Particularly excellent is the analysis of the 
term imdcracis, whereby he has shown how the widely different secular 
uses can be understood and classified and how in theology it received 
its technical significance. His treatment is full of illuminating dis- 
cussions as, for example, of the difficult passage in Clement Alex. on 
p- 165 ; and his argument that in Trinitarian doctrine ‘it implies that 
the three presentations possess a concrete and independent objectivity ’ 
(p. 177) is likely to stand. Indeed, it is only open to criticism on the 
ground that he underestimates and post-dates the effect of Christology 
upon the word, and that a definite change in the direction of in- 
dividualization took place as early as the latter part of the fourth century 
(see especially p. 276) when the Cappadocians introduced the simile of 
three men to illustrate the three hypostases and when the application of 
hypostasis to the divine-human unity of the Incarnate gave it a meaning 
nearer to that of ‘ person’. 

The discussion of otoia and épooverov is equally thorough, but hardly 
so convincing. Dr Prestige succeeds admirably in showing the slight 
and by no means constant shade of meaning attaching to the former 
term which led to its being differentiated from hypostasis, but is fully 
aware that throughout patristic literature and notably by the earlier 
Alexandrians it is occasionally used to signify the individual essence 
which constitutes what we now call personality. Indeed, though he 
naturally does not accept Anselm’s translation of ousia as person, his 
chief purpose is to show that the word emphasizes the real and essential 
unity of the Godhead, and must not be interpreted as merely meaning 
a single stuff which three individuals hold in common. Yet when he 
deals with éuooverov he insists that it always means ‘ of the same stuff ’— 
its usual secular meaning—and never shares the ambiguity attaching to 
otcia. The test-case for this contention is, of course, the condemnation 
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of époovevov when it was used by Paul of Samosata. Here Dr Prestige 
argues strongly in favour of the very doubtful interpretation of this 
condemnation given by Athanasius and Basil, and rejects that of 
Hilary who explicitly states that Paul used it in the sense of ‘uni- 
personal’, But in fact Hilary’s explanation is consistent with the 
general use of oteia at the time; makes intelligible and coherent the 
whole language of the Council ; and explains what Dr Prestige fails to 
explain, that is, the dislike of én0ovcvov by the orthodox Greeks at and 
after Nicaea. The failure to do justice to the genuinely Sabellian signifi- 
cance which époovowv bore to the majority of Greek Churchmen in 
325 A.D. is the chief weakness of Dr Prestige’s book. He shows, 
probably with justice, that Sabellius did not use zpdéowrov in the sense 
commonly ascribed to him (pp. 113 and 159 ff.) and that therefore the 
use of this word instead of Ayfostasis by the Old Nicenes is not open 
to objection: but this only makes it more difficult to explain the 
Conservative reaction against Nicaea, unless dislike of époovorov was 
responsible for it. It is really impossible to lay all the blame for this 
reaction upon Marcellus, or indeed to argue that in époovcrov otoia 
has a fixity of meaning unaffected by its current and uncompounded 
sense. 

We say that Dr Prestige is probably right in his claim as to zpécwz7ov. 
But it is more than doubtful whether his exposition of that word is 
valid. He admits that for the Fathers the New Testament use 
is authoritative; and yet in order to prove that zpécw7ov means ‘ person’ 
and not ‘mask’, he writes that zpoowzoAnyia ‘has nothing to do with 
regarding their exterior but means showing partiality to some particular 
individual’ (p. 158). He ignores all the passages (Mark xii 14 and 
parallels, Gal. ii 6, Jude 16) where zpéowzov plainly means the external 
aspect or status, and also those (2 Cor. v 12 and 1 Thess. ii 17) in 
which zpéowrov and xapdia are contrasted. Here, as in his treatment 
of Tertullian, whom he represents as deriving his terminology not from 
legal but from Greek philosophic sources (pp. 97 ff.), he seems to press 
his points without due regard to the whole of the evidence—indeed, in 
Opposition to a large part of it. 

Attention has been deliberately drawn to points on which Dr Prestige 
is open to criticism. The most important of these is that in the later 
Fathers it is hardly possible to treat of Trinitarian vocabulary without 
reference to Christological. It is to be hoped that Dr Prestige will 
follow up this very laborious research by a similar investigation of the 
terminology of the doctrine of the Incarnation. 

In any case he has done a valuable and much-needed piece of work. 
Only those who have themselves not only realized the high importance 
of these particular words in the developement of doctrine but also have 
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Godhead : that it was only with Leontius and the influence of Christo- 
logical upon Trinitarian terminology that a tritheistic exaggeration 
becomes perceptible: that from first to last Greek formulations differ 
from Latin, as Anselm shows when he writes, ‘the Latins claim that 
three persons are to be believed in one substance, the Greeks confess 
three substances in one person’ (quoted by Prestige, p. 239): and that 
there is no warrant in Greek theology for believing in three centres of 
self-consciousness in the Godhead. With this general conclusion 
students both of the history of doctrine and of doctrinal theology are 
not likely to disagree. 

The bulk of Dr Prestige’s work supplies the evidence for this result 
and consists of a meticulous examination of the meanings and of the 
patristic usage of all the words employed in Greek Trinitarian thought. 
It is all careful and thorough—from the standpoint of patristic studies 
an invaluable contribution. Particularly excellent is the analysis of the 
term irécracis, whereby he has shown how the widely different secular 
uses can be understood and classified and how in theology it received 
its technical significance. His treatment is full of illuminating dis- 
cussions as, for example, of the difficult passage in Clement Alex. on 
p- 165; and his argument that in Trinitarian doctrine ‘it implies that 
the three presentations possess a concrete and independent objectivity’ 
(p. 177) is likely to stand. Indeed, it is only open to criticism on the 
ground that he underestimates and post-dates the effect of Christology 
upon the word, and that a definite change in the direction of in- 
dividualization took place as early as the latter part of the fourth century 
(see especially p. 276) when the Cappadocians introduced the simile of 
three men to illustrate the three hypostases and when the application of 
hypostasis to the divine-human unity of the Incarnate gave it a meaning 
nearer to that of ‘ person’. 

The discussion of otaia and époovvov is equally thorough, but hardly 
so convincing. Dr Prestige succeeds admirably in showing the slight 
and by no means constant shade of meaning attaching to the former 
term which led to its being differentiated from hypostasis, but is fully 
aware that throughout patristic literature and notably by the earlier 
Alexandrians it is occasionally used to signify the individual essence 
which constitutes what we now call personality. Indeed, though he 
naturally does not accept Anselm’s translation of ousia as person, his 
chief purpose is to show that the word emphasizes the real and essential 
unity of the Godhead, and must not be interpreted as merely meaning 
a single stuff which three individuals hold in common. Yet when he 
deals with Syoovcrov he insists that it always means ‘ of the same stuff ’— 
its usual secular meaning—and never shares the ambiguity attaching to 
ovaia. The test-case for this contention is, of course, the condemnation 
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of Spootcvov when it was used by Paul of Samosata. Here Dr Prestige 
argues strongly in favour of the very doubtful interpretation of this 
condemnation given by Athanasius and Basil, and rejects that of 
Hilary who explicitly states that Paul used it in the sense of ‘uni- 
personal’. But in fact Hilary’s explanation is consistent with the 
general use of oicia at the time; makes intelligible and coherent the 
whole language of the Council ; and explains what Dr Prestige fails to 
explain, that is, the dislike of éno0ovcvov by the orthodox Greeks at and 
after Nicaea. The failure to do justice to the genuinely Sabellian signifi- 
cance which époove.uv bore to the majority of Greek Churchmen in 
325 A.D. is the chief weakness of Dr Prestige’s book. He shows, 
probably with justice, that Sabellius did not use zpécwrov in the sense 
commonly ascribed to him (pp. 113 and 1509 ff.) and that therefore the 
use of this word instead of Ayfostasis by the Old Nicenes is not open 
to objection: but this only makes it more difficult to explain the 
Conservative reaction against Nicaea, unless dislike of époovcvov was 
responsible for it. It is really impossible to lay all the blame for this 
reaction upon Marcellus, or indeed to argue that in époovcrov otcia 
has a fixity of meaning unaffected by its current and uncompounded 
sense. 

We say that Dr Prestige is probably right in his claim as to zpécwzov. 
But it is more than doubtful whether his exposition of that word is 
valid. He admits that for the Fathers the New Testament use 
is authoritative; and yet in order to prove that rpéawov means ‘ person’ 
and not ‘mask’, he writes that zpoowzoAnyia ‘has nothing to do with 
regarding their exterior but means showing partiality to some particular 
individual’ (p. 158). He ignores all the passages (Mark xii 14 and 
parallels, Gal. ii 6, Jude 16) where zpocwzov plainly means the external 
aspect or status, and also those (2 Cor. v 12 and 1 Thess. ii 17) in 
which zpdowrov and xapdia are contrasted. Here, as in his treatment 
of Tertullian, whom he represents as deriving his terminology not from 
legal but from Greek philosophic sources (pp. 97 ff.), he seems to press 
his points without due regard to the whole of the evidence—indeed, in 
Opposition to a large part of it. 

Attention has been deliberately drawn to points on which Dr Prestige 
is open to criticism. ‘The most important of these is that in the later 
Fathers it is hardly possible to treat of Trinitarian vocabulary without 
reference to Christological. It is to be hoped that Dr Prestige will 
follow up this very laborious research by a similar investigation of the 
terminology of the doctrine of the Incarnation. 

In any case he has done a valuable and much-needed piece of work. 
Only those who have themselves not only realized the high importance 
of these particular words in the developement of doctrine but also have 
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undertaken research into the intricate problems which their usage 
creates can fully appreciate the magnitude of his achievement. 
Cuar es E. RAVEN. 


Horizons of Immortality, by ExiK PALMSTIERNA. Pp. 336. (Constable, 
London, 1937.) 


Tus volume consists in the mam of a series of communications 
which the authors believe to come from ‘guides’ in the other world. 
Both the communications themselves and the comments of the authors 
are of real interest to scientific students of such matters. There is 
a very definite theology involved, with the assertion of freedom and 
immortality, and of a conception of God who cannot have knowledge 
of evil or suffering. But detailed comment would be unsuitable here. 

The final chapter has a special topical interest of its own in its 
references to the part played by these messages in the finding of 
Schumann’s posthumous concerto. On this, as the writers say, the 
reader must draw his own conclusions. At any rate we now have the 
concerto. 


Personality in Philosophical Theology, by E.G. Brauam, M.A., Ph.D. 
Pp. 339. (Epworth Press, London, 1937.) 


Tuis volume is a careful historical study, described by Dr Braham 
himself in the terms ‘ ‘Ihe Concept of the Self from Descartes to Kant, 
with some reference to Immortality’ Actually it is much wider in its 
range, since ‘it was discovered that much had been said on the 
subject by some of the more conspicuous philosophical and theological 
thinkers before the time of Descartes, and that the roots of the 
subject of personality stretched back to Platonic times’. Consequently 
the first third of the book is devoted to a survey of certain great 
moments in the earlier history of philosophy, with a view to drawing 
out the nature of the dependence of Descartes and his successors upon 
the older Platonic and Aristotelian traditions. Chapters are devoted 
to Plato, Aristotle, Stoicism and Neo-Platonism, St Augustine, and 
St Thomas Aquinas. In each case special attention is paid to the 
problems of the nature of the soul, of its relation to the body, and of 
the possibility and significance of immortality. The discussion is 
closely-knit and compressed, and developed largely through quotations, 
giving it considerable value as a work of reference. Dr Braham keeps 
clearly in mind throughout the main divergence in the tradition be- 
tween the idealist, Platonic, type of thought in which the body is 
secondary, and indeed a hindrance to the developement of the soul, 
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which is immortal as a partaker of the eternal ideas, and the Aristo- 
telian and Thomist tradition in which personality is constituted by ‘the 
unified reality of body and soul’. Dr Braham regards this latter as 
‘the conception which most satisfies common sense and is the verdict 
of the self-consciousness of the individual ’. 

The main theme of the book is a detailed study of this conception 
in Descartes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Malebranche, Spinoza, Leibniz, 
and Kant. This is followed by a brief chapter of Conclusions, but it 
is not of great importance to deal with these here, since Dr Braham’s 
previous volume Ourselves and Reality is actually the outcome of the 
historical study here undertaken. As a piece of historical research, 
however, this new volume has a distinct value of its own. It brings 
together a good deal of material, not new in itself, but in an interesting 
perspective. 

The style is as a whole clear and adequate, but there are occasional 
laboured or hasty sentences (e.g. that at the top of p. 23). The quota- 
tion from one of my own books (p. 289) puzzled me very much until 
I discovered that it is a composite one, and that the word ‘ special ’ 
is a misprint for ‘spatial’. But I am glad that so good a scholar as 
Dr Braham endorses the rather hasty criticism of Kant upon which 
I had ventured. L. W. GRENSTED. 


The Forgiveness of Sins, by E. Bast. Repuicu, B.D. Pp.+xviii 340. 
(T. and T. Clarke, Edinburgh, 1937.) 


Canon REDLICH says that his book is ‘an effort to restore human 
forgiveness to its rightful position as a condition which must be fulfilled 
either separately or as an element of repentance before God's forgive- 
ness can be granted’, and, in a foreword, the Archbishop of York says 
of this, the author’s main contention, that it is ‘ profoundly true, vitally 
important, and almost universally neglected’. The first three chapters 
survey Jewish teaching on forgiveness : then follow seven chapters about 
forgiveness in the New Testament and especially in the expressed or 
implied teaching of Jesus: and the historical survey is completed by a 
chapter on the later history of forgiveness. The second, and much 
shorter, part of the book is entitled ‘A Rationale of Forgiveness’, in 
which the primacy for forgiveness of forgiving-ness is argued on more 
general grounds. 

There must be very few passages of Scripture dealing with forgiveness 
which Canon Redlich has not collected and discussed, and many of his 
comments are cogent. But the book as a whole suffers, it seems to me, 
from obscurity of language if not of thought. This might be illustrated 
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from several passages, but in one place it is specially noticeable. 
Canon Redlich writes (p. 276) of ‘an unforgiving but repentant man’. 
I find it difficult to attach a clear meaning to these words. The diffi- 
culty may be one of definition, for a page or two later we read that 
‘ repentance is somewhat selfish’, and a little earlier we are told that in 
repentance the determining cause of action ‘is the love of God, whilst 
in forgiveness it is the love of God and the love of man’. But it is 
not clear how God can be truly loved by one who does not love his 
creatures, and it is still less clear how there can be any repentance (as 
distinct from remorse) which is either selfish or unforgiving. This 
difficulty affects the argument of the whole book and has serious con- 
sequences: for if ‘forgiving-ness is the fundamental and precedent 
condition of God’s forgiveness’ and repentance is relegated to the posi- 
tion of being ‘another condition’ (p. 262), then it is indeed true that 
we ‘win forgiveness from God’ (p. 190), and the Pelagianism hinted 
at by Dr Temple in his foreword is not very far away. 
H. C, L. Heywoop. 


Kant’s Metaphysic of Experience, a commentary on the first half of the 
‘Kritth der reinen Vernunft’, by Professor H.J. Paton. Two vols., 


pp. 585 and sro. (Allen and Unwin, London, 1936.) 


PROFESSOR PaTON has written a book which more than maintains 
the tradition of Kantian scholarship in the University of Glasgow and 
forms a distinguished addition to existing Kantian literature. Xanf’s 
Metaphysic of Experience is the fruit of patient research over many 
years into the argument of the ‘Kritik of Pure Reason’. It is 
essentially a commentary on the first half of the ‘ Kritik’, concerned 
rather with the discovery, analysis, and clarification of Kant’s actual 
doctrine than with the formulation of a verdict about the ultimate 
value of the Kantian system as a philosophy. Professor Paton has set 
out to exhibit the argument of the Aesthetic and Analytic as a con- 
sistent whole, to render it intelligible to the student, and to remove all 
doubt that the questions raised by Kant are of the first importance in 
philosophy and the answers to them such that no philosopher of the 
present day can with safety neglect their study. 

This is no easy task. It is well known that Kant after years of 
reflexion upon the Critical Philosophy became alarmed at his ad- 
vancing age and feared that the time that remained to him might 
prove too short for the systematic exposition of his views. As a result 
he brought the ‘ Kritik’ to its final form in a hurry. Any attempt to 
expound a revolutionary view in intelligible fashion is beset by special 
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difficulties, but in the case of the ‘ Kritik’ these difficulties are en- 
hanced by defects that are the inevitable consequences of hasty com- 
position. Diffuseness and obscurity mar the work : all students of the 
‘ Kritik’ know how hard it is to follow the argument through the maze 
of long and complicated sentences and to reach a clear understanding 
of the central points of Kant’s doctrine. In addition, Kant’s choice of 
terminology, his affection for scholastic usages and his looseness in 
the employment of important terms, make it hard to achieve certainty 
about his real doctrine. 

These troubles attend any commentator on the ‘Kritik of Pure 
Reason’. But Professor Paton is concerned to deal in addition with 
another set of problems. In modern times the attempt has been made 
to solve some of the major issues of Kantian interpretation, especially 
in the Aesthetic and Analytic, by the hypothesis that the ‘ Kritik’ was 
largely composed out of a series of notes and drafts made by Kant at 
different times and at different stages of his thinking. This method of 
interpretation was first advanced in Germany by Vaihinger and Adickes, 
but it has found support in this country in the Commentary of Pro- 
fessor Kemp Smith. It is claimed that different layers of Kant’s 
thought can be distinguished and separated, so that within the ‘ Kritik’ 
we are confronted with many passages not truly Critical in their 
doctrine which have to be segregated before the mature views of 
Kant can clearly appear. The presupposition of any such theory is, 
of course, that the doctrine of the ‘ Kritik’ as it stands is not a unitary 
whole and that the inconsistencies and contradictions with which, as 
all allow, it abounds are not merely verbal or superficial but irreconcile- 
able. In this lie both the necessity and the justification for surgical 
operations upon the text. Professor Paton finds it impossible to 
accept the theory because he has come to believe the presupposition 
false. As a result of his researches he is convinced that ihe ‘ Kritik’ 
‘is an argument—not necessarily a valid argument, and certainly not 
a clear argument, but one which might be set forth by an able thinker 
breaking new and difficult ground’. He therefore sets out to shew 
that most of the difficulties and apparent contradictions in Kant’s 
doctrine can be resolved by careful and sympathetic examination with- 
out recourse to any special theory of the composition of the text. His 
aim is to demonstrate the needlessness of the hypothesis by indicating 
the unitary character of the doctrine as a whole. 

To begin with a consideration of the second issue: there can be no 
doubt that Professor Paton has been successful. He has removed all 
appearance of plausibility from the claims of the more extravagant 
‘patchwork’ theories. In so doing he has rendered a most valuable 
service to Kantian scholarship. From now on it will be possible to 
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concentrate with a good conscience on understanding what Kant has 
to say and estimating the validity of his views: the formidable apparatus 
of the Higher Criticism of Kant can be discarded. Those who have 
struggled with its complexities will not be likely to underestimate the 
magnitude of Professor Paton’s achievement. 

But the permanent value of the Commentary lies in its positive 
contribution to our knowledge of the Critical Philosophy. Besides 
shedding light on many familiar difficulties it adds much that is new. 
The value and interest of the discussion of the terms analysis and 
synthesis and the account of analytic and synthetic judgements will be 
apparent to all readers. The treatment of the Metaphysical Deduction 
of the categories is masterly and enables us to understand, perhaps for 
the first time, why Kant should have believed it ‘sible to arrive at 
the categories of the understanding from a co: cation of the forms 
of judgement. So long as it was believed tha* the table of forms of 
judgement dealt with the forms of analytic judgements only, no one 
could take this part of the Deduction of t.:e categories seriously. But 
the Commentary shews that the table of forms of judgement was taken 
by Kant to include the forms of all judgements, whether analytic or 
synthetic, and could therefore reasonably be thought to yield a clue to 
the discovery of the categories. The discussion of the Schematism of 
the Categories is also illuminating and goes far to render this obscure 
section of the ‘ Kritik’ intelligible. It is made clear that the transcen- 
dental schemata are derived not from the forms of judgement but from 
the nature of time. And in this connexion some important suggestions 
are put forward for a possible reconstruction of the Deduction of the 
Categories, if it is admitted that the metaphysical deduction can no 
longer be accepted. The chapters on the analogies of experience are 
also excellent: they give a most lucid exposition of the way in which 
the proofs of substance, causality, and interaction are interrelated in 
Kant’s general attempt in this section of the Principles to shew that 
all objects of experience must have a determinate position in a common 
objective time. 

The Commentary, however, is not to be judged merely by the 
importance of particular discussions where there is novelty of treatment. 
The whole work is a monument of exact scholarship which leaves no 
phase of the argument of the Aesthetic and Analytic unexamined and 
nowhere fails to clarify and illuminate. The Commentary is the more 
exciting since Professor Paton’s conviction of the unity of the ‘ Kritik’ 
is constantly felt and the reader comes to share the belief that there 
really is a coherent answer in the ‘ Kritik’ to Kant’s central problem of 
how synthetic a priori judgements are possible, if only it can be under- 
stood. 
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It may, perhaps, be doubted whether Professor Paton’s insistence on 
the unity of the ‘ Kritik’ does not occasionally induce him to claim 
consistency where it is very hard, if not impossible, to find it. Pro- 
fessor Paton is the first to admit that it is a tenable hypothesis to sup- 
pose that the Aesthetic expresses earlier views of Kant inconsistent 
with those of the Analytic. He agrees that ‘Kant certainly speaks, 
throughout the Aesthetic, as if the object could be given to sense by 
itself, and he says nothing of the activity of thought which, in the 
Analytic, he insists is necessary for knowledge of an object in the full 
sense’, but he believes that the apparent inconsistency may be due to 
the fact that Kant can only discuss one thing at a time and that ‘in 
the Aesthetic he proposes to isolate sensibility, and to take away from 
it everything that the understanding thinks’. It is surely difficult to 
agree with this if only for the reason that Kant nowhere advertises his 
intention. 

While it would be unfair to criticize Professor Paton for not doing 
what he does not set out to do, it is permissible to regret that he has 
not found it possible to discuss at rather greater length the nature and 
implications of some of Kant’s main theses. There is no doubt that 
the distinction between appearance and reality is fundamental to the 
‘Kritik’, but it is very difficult to understand what is its precise signifi- 
cance. Again, it appears to be Kant’s doctrine that an idea or content 
apprehended may be both an event in my mental history and an event 
in the objective world. This is very difficult to grasp at all, yet without 
it Kant’s proof of causality comes to grief. No doubt reasons of space 
made it impossible to deal with these problems, but Professor Paton 
would greatly increase our indebtedness to him if on some future 
occasion he were able to bring his profound knowledge of Kant to 
bear on these and similar questions, O. S. FRANKS. 


Le Pere Francois d@ Osuna: sa vie, son euvre, sa doctrine spirituelle, 
by P. FipkLe DE Ros. Pp. xx+704. (Gabriel Beauchesne, Paris, 
1936.) 


Tuis is undoubtedly the most important contribution to the litera- 
ture of Spanish mysticism which has appeared since 1932-1933, when 
P. Silverio de Santa Teresa followed up his monumental edition of San 
Juan de la Cruz with a no less valuable critical edition of the Carmelite 
Jerénimo Gracian. One had for some time been hoping for a study 
of this nature from the Franciscans of Madrid, but they, alas! are un- 
likely now to produce it in the near future. It is significant that this 
work should come from a French Capuchin father, for all students of 
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pre-Teresan literature know how much they owe to the Capuchin, 
P. Michel-Ange, who, a quarter of a century ago, used regularly to 
publish in the Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos the indus- 
triously documented results of his researches on Osuna, St Teresa, and 
their contemporaries. P. Fidéle de Ros, of whom little was previously 
known by his publications, has profited not only by the writings but by 
the personal counsel and help of P. Michel-Ange, without which, he 
says, his book would not have been written. We are glad to know 
that our indebtedness to the venerable Capuchin scholar has not yet 
ceased ; and he for his part will be gratified to find so apt a disciple 
bettering his instruction. 

Fray Francisco de Osuna, of whom hardly anything was known before 
1911, when his Zercer Abecedario Espiritual was first published in 
Spanish in the ‘ Nueva Biblioteca de Autores Espajfioles’, is for several 
reasons a particularly interesting figure. St Teresa, who was eighteen 
years his junior, looked upon him as one of the great contemporary 
masters in the art of mental prayer; in her Zi she describes in detail 
the use that she made of his Zercer Adecedario, her marked copy of 
which is still extant. But Osuna also wrote five other Adecedarios, of 
which we have no modern editions and few early ones: in their general 
lines they are ascetic rather than mystical, but none the less they will 
repay close study. For the Zercer Adecedario shows Osuna to have 
had some distinctive ideas on the mystical life, which he may well have 
amplified elsewhere. These ideas, some of which are discussed in the 
first volume of my Studies of the Spanish Mystics, give him a further 
claim upon the student: in particular, without being in any sense a 
quietist, he has a great deal to say upon the Prayer of Quiet, and more 
generally, upon the passive aspect of recollection. 

In this country the principal contribution made to Osuna-literature 
has been the valuable unabridged translation of the Zercer Abecedario, 
which we owe to a Benedictine nun of Stanbrook (‘un Pére Béné- 
dictin’, says P. Fidéle (p. 185), mistakenly) whose piety has given us 
also the excellent edition of St Teresa’s letters. But neither here nor 
abroad has any substantial study of Osuna’s writings previously been 
published. It is therefore natural that P. Fidéle de Ros should devote 
a fair proportion of his space to biography and exposition. Though he 
has made no attempt to add to his biographical material by personal 
research in Spain and is here, for the most part, content to follow 
P. Michel-Ange, he has been able to place the Franciscan mystic in his 
environment more effectively than has hitherto been done. Appendices 
discuss his ancestry and certain problems connected with contemporary 
personalities. The longest section of the book then describes the con- 
tents of Osuna’s eight Spanish and six Latin treatises, the general effect 
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of which is to broaden one’s conception of him as reader, thinker, and 
teacher. A number of bibliographical questions are raised in this section 
which it would be interesting to investigate further were access to 
Spanish libraries now possible: I must ask leave, at some future date, 
to query several of P. Fidéle’s findings, while paying tribute to the 
thoroughness of his investigations, some of which I have been able to 
check by unpublished data in my possession. The third section of 
the book is a synthesis of Osuna’s teaching ; five substantial chapters 
in it are devoted to.a discussion of the state of recogimiento (recollec- 
tion). As P. Fidéle takes my own discussion of this subject as the 
starting-point of his own and raises a number of- questions too detailed 
to be treated here, I shall reserve criticism on this also. But it may be 
stated without fear of contradiction that these chapters form by far the 
best commentary on the subject that has yet been written: in the first 
place, P. Fidéle has had the maximum number of texts before him ; 
secondly, he is able to go into the psychology of vecogimiento with some- 
thing of the detail given us by P. Torré in his study of Juan de los 
Angeles, who was more of a psychologist than Osuna; finally, in the 
fourth chapter of his third book he has succeeded to a notable degree 
in isolating the various types of recogimiento, so that they stand out 
more clearly than ever before. If we had to single out one chapter 
from all the rest as giving the book permanence it would be this. It 
should be added that here, as elsewhere, the author’s objectivity and 
freedom from prejudice are beyond praise. 

A final chapter, dealing with the influence of Osuna on later Spanish 
mystics, is rather short and adds little to our knowledge: this field has, 
however, been fairly well worked by previous investigators. The fact 
seems to be that, while all the Adecedarios and some of the other works 
were known and freely used for devotional and homiletic purposes, the 
Tercer Abecedario alone had any great influence on other writers. 

The book has a good bibliography and an excellent index. An un- 
fortunate omission is a statement, which might and should have been 
placed in an easily accessible position, such as the Bibliography, as to 
the libraries in which the rarer treatises at least may be found. Research 
in Spain is at the best of times so troublesome, owing to such obstacles 
as lack of co-ordination between libraries and inaccessibility, illegibility, 
or even absence of catalogues, that it is surely one of the investigator’s 
first duties to smooth the path of his successors as much as possible. 

E. ALLISON PEERS. 
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CHRONICLE 


OLD TESTAMENT CHRONICLE 


The Old Testament, its Meaning and Making, by Principal H. Wheeler 
Robinson (pp. x + 248, Hodder and Stoughton, 1935), aims at presenting 
a brief account of the literary character of the several books and their 
specific qualities. ‘The story of the making of the Old Testament’, 
he writes, ‘remains the essential guide to its proper interpretation, 
but the meaning grows with the experience of every interpreter who 
finds God in it and through it’ (p. 209). The book is intended to 
lay the foundation for the study of both the history and the religion of 
Israel ; and students old and young will appreciate the carefully digested 
material that Dr Robinson has provided. His position is the ordinary 
orthodox critical one, e.g. as regards Deuteronomy and Ezekiel. And 
while some scholars are now inclined to emphasize the antiquity of the 
Psalms and of the Wisdom Literature, he himself judiciously points 
out that the present book of Psalms is a ‘ post-exilic collection adapted 
for post-exilic use’, and its Theology as a whole ‘ the prophetic religion 
worked out in the terms of praise and prayer’ (p. 133). Similarly the 
book of Proverbs is likely to be post-exilic (p. 151). Some of the most 
illuminating pages—as might be expected from Dr Robinson—relate 
to the prophets and inspiration. In general, this book is concerned 
with the Old Testament asa piece of literature—there is a bare synopsis 
of the main lines of its developement. The general historical and 
religious background, which alone enables one to grasp the real essence 
of that developement, is not dealt with. 

Prof. Edgar J]. Goodspeed, Zhe Story of the Bible (pp. xvi+ 187 + 150, 
Chicago and Camb. Univ. Press, 1936). This rather slight volume 
gives a purely introductory statement of the several books, presenting 
‘ vividly and unconventionally the situations which called them forth’. 
Its distinctive feature is the list of questions and suggestions for study 
at the end of each chapter. Thus, in reference to Ruth (23 pp.) it 
is asked, ‘How did Paul afterward express its fundamental idea?’ 
Romans (6 pp.), ‘Why does Romans stand first among the letters of 
Paul, although it is far from being the oldest of them?’ Of thirteen 
questions on 1 Peter (3 pp.) the last quotes from ‘ Enoch’ and asks for 
a comparison with the Epistle ; and of eleven on James (43 pp.) the last 
quotes from Epictetus and likewise invites comparison. That the book 
is novel and suggestive will be seen. 

Prof. Elmer A. Leslie, Old Testament Religion in the Light of its 
Canaanite Background (pp. 289, Abingdon Press, 1936). ‘This is an 
interesting sketch of the developement of the religion from the pre- 
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Israelite or Canaanite age to the Exile, tracing the conflict between the 
native religion and that of the invading Israelites to ‘the final synthesis’. 
The chief feature of the book is the consistent attention paid to the 
non-Israelite or pre-Israelite material too often ignored by modern 
writers. Among other interesting points the following may be noted : 
the author explains and follows Alt’s treatment of the patriarchal 
religion (p. 79; see /.Z.S. xxxi 429). He is among those who date 
the Exodus not earlier than the thirteenth century, on the basis of the 
archaeological evidence (p. 79; see /.Z.S. xxxviii 99f). Of interest 
for modern conditions is the observation that those who could command 
the sea-coast of Palestine had a great advantage over the inhabitants of 
the interior (p. 112). Finally, he makes the important and correct 
statement that ‘in the conception of God held by the Second Isaiah 
we have a remarkable synthesis between the Yahweh of the nomadic 
period and the Yahweh of the Canaanite era’ (p. 231). It was just 
this period when the influence of nomadic desert people was once more 
especially prominent. 

Principal A. J. Grieve edits a supplement to Peake’s commentary 
(pp. 38, Jack, 1936). It consists of a series of articles which bring that 
famous and popular work more or less up-to-date. They are from the 
pen of Dr H. W. Robinson, Dr W. F. Howard, Prof. Calder, the 
Editor, and others. Dr Jack writes on archaeology and on the Exodus ; 
Dr Wardle, on prophecy and the prophets, gives deserved prominence 
to Dr Aubrey Johnson’s study of the interrelation between prophet 
and priest. Prof. Vincent Taylor explains ormgeschichte, and Mr H.G. 
Wood surveys recent literature on the life and teaching of Jesus. Some 
effort is made to supplement the bibliographies: among the omissions 
should be noted G. R. Driver’s searching criticism of Burney’s book 
on the Aramaic origin of the Fourth Gospel (Jewish Guardian, 5 and 
12 Jan., 1923). ‘This supplement will undoubtedly be found valuable 
by others than those who already possess ‘ Peake’. 

Martin Buber’s Kénigtum Gottes, appears in a second edition 
(pp. lxi+ 293, Schocken, Berlin, 1936). The author pointedly refers to 
Dr Oman’s review of the first edition (_ 7. 7..S. xxxiv 214 ff), feeling that 
most of his other reviewers had somewhat failed to appreciate the 
significance of his work. His book has indeed been received with 
serious attention (e.g. by Baumgartner in the D.Z.Z., 16 July, 1933); 
but while every one values the material he has collected, a distinction 
must be drawn between the prevalence and persistence of the theocratic 
idea and the effort to find it in the history of pre-monarchic Israel. 
In the new edition Dr Buber deals with his critics and adds many new 
notes, the most important of which is his discussion of Eissfeldt’s 
explanation of Moloch (Molech) and the cult. 
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Emanuel Hirsch, Das Alte Testament und die Predigt des Evangeliums 
(pp. 87, Mohr, Tiibingen, 1936). One of the many rather ephemeral 
books called forth by the present controversy in Germany over the 
Old Testament. Asa contribution to the question ‘ what to do with 
the Old Testament’ it is not without its interest. 

Dr W. O. E. Oesterley, Sacrifices in Ancient Israel (pp. 320, Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1937). The book is an expansion and elaboration of 
lectures at King’s College, London, and gives a very convenient con- 
spectus of the evidence down to and including the New Testament. 
After summarizing the main theories of sacrifice, Dr Oesterley treats of 
sacrifices among uncultured peoples and among the Semites. The 
relevant Old Testament technical terms are then explained, and he 
proceeds to describe the Israelite usages during the nomadic and the 
subsequent agricultural periods ; the prophetic and the priestly attitudes 
to sacrifice ; the post-exilic and the Jewish systems; the teaching of 
Jesus, and finally the chief views of the Atonement. He distinguishes 
three fundamental types of sacrifice (1) sacrifice as a gift, (2) to effect 
a communion, and (3) to liberate and give life. Of these, the last— 
the surrender of life that others should have life—is in his opinion the 
most important. He urges that the death of Christ was not an 
expiatory sacrifice, and that the Atonement was not a single act per- 
formed in the death on the Cross, but—following Rashdall—the natural 
meaning and purpose of the entire life (pp. 296sqq.). Thus, His 
whole career—the ‘daily cross’—culminated in the Cross, as the 
crowning act of love. Dr Oesterley’s handy volume ranges over a wide 
field and is more popular than Buchanan Gray’s more technical and 
difficult treatise (1925) to which it will serve as a stepping stone. 

A second volume from the prolific pen of Dr Oesterley, A Fresh 
Approach to the Psalms (pp. x+ 303, Nicholson and Watson, 1937), 
makes no claim to originality; its utility lies in the large variety of 
elucidatory material that is collected. Much of course is of a familiar 
type: the collections of the Psalms, dates, use in Synagogue and in the 
Christian Church, Messianic interpretations, main theological ideas 
(God, sin, the hereafter, &c.) A chapter on the Psalms as part of 
world literature contains in handy compass illustrations from Egypt 
and, more especially, from Babylonia. Two delightfully novel chapters 
on the music of the Ancient East and music among the Israelites are 
off the beaten track and may be commended to other than biblical 
students. The book is entirely popular, and informing, and once 
more students will be grateful to Dr Oesterley for presenting the fruits 
of his varied interests and wide reading. 

Dr Joseph Rieder, Deuteronomy (pp. xliv+ 355, Jewish Publication 
Society, Philadelphia, 1937). This the second volume of a series 
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written by and for Jews, presents the Society’s own translation, with 
notes, introduction, and three maps. The series takes the line that 
Jews should not leave it for Christians to explain to them their own 
sacred literature: Jews and Christians naturally approach the Old 
Testament with different predispositions, and the effort is made in this 
commentary to draw much more upon the classical Jewish commentaries 
and familiarize readers with the Jewish point of view. Typical examples 
are furnished by the notes on Deut. v 9, xi 6, xii 15sq. Although by 
no means unacquainted with modern critical views, the author takes a 
definitely traditionalist position: thus Deuteronomy represents a later 
stage in the history of the wanderings of the Israelites than does 
Leviticus ; and the book that was brought to light in the time of Josiah 
was neither Deuteronomy nor any portion thereof but the whole Penta- 
teuch. No effort is made to meet the ‘critical’ position critically. 
Support is indeed claimed from the American archaeologist Albright 
(p. xxi) who, it is true, holds that the bulk of Deuteronomy dates from 
the ninth century. This in itself is very different from the traditional 
position and is much more than the ‘ thin end of the wedge’. Besides, 
while Albright himself thus might seem to confirm the old view, he 
writes: ‘Since, however, the idea of a central sanctuary faded rapidly 
with the developement of local particularism, and again after the dis- 
ruption of the monarchy, we may still adhere to Wellhausen’s contention 
that the movement for a single center of cult became acute in the late 
seventh century, and that its success is presupposed by the Priestly 
code in the sixth’ (Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible, pp. 162 sqq.). 
Archaeology is a precarious support to the traditional position, and 
equally to current ‘orthodox’ critical views. 

To the Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures Father Lattey 
adds the commentary on Nahum and Habakkuk by the late Dom 
Hugh Bévenol (pp. xxxviii+40, Longmans, 1937). Owing to the 
sudden death of the author, whose commentary on the two books of 
the Maccabees was noticed in these pages (/.7.S. xxx pp. 105 sq.), 
the general editor, besides reviewing the MS, has completed the intro- 
duction to Habakkuk, added notes on ii 4, and edited an article by 
Father Hugh on Hab. iii. Here the latter had rejected various lines, 
which the Editor inserts in square brackets, faithfully mentioning 
Father Hugh’s reasons for their omission. The commentary has several 
points of interest ; and it may be mentioned that in Nahum ii 8 Father 
Hugh (after Sellin) reads ‘its queen (da‘a/athah) is uncovered’, and in 
iii 18, by taking the last word of v. 17 and emending, he translates 
‘Woe! thy shepherds slumber ’. 

Of two parts of the Adttestamentliche Abhandlungen, vol. xiii (Aschen- 
dorff, Miinster i. W.), one, by Dr Joh. Schmidt, is sufficiently explained 
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by its title: Studien sur Stilistik der alttestamentlichen Spruchliteratur 
(pp. xii+176). It is a pretty comprehensive analysis of the structure, 
vocabulary, syntax, and general character of the proverbs in the Old 
Testament and Apocrypha. The first work of its kind, it establishes 
the thesis that this literature has a type of its own. He notes that 
only a few cases of rhyme can be found (p. 62). In an excursus 
on Egyptian Wisdom literature (pp. 68sqq.)—there is little that is 
Accadian—he observes that Egypt knows no personification of Wisdom 
(p. 76). Elsewhere he refers (p. 54 n.) to the view of Bostrém— probably 
not widely known—that Wisdom as a female figure is a substitute for 
and a protection against the cult of the Ziedesgottin—who is indicated 
in the ‘strange woman’ of Prov. i-ix. The other volume is by 
Dr Martin Reim, Zexthritische Untersuchungen su der Parallelstellen 
der Samuel-Kinigsbiicher und der Chronik (pp. x+148). This pains- 
taking work discusses the Lucianic readings, the peculiarities of the 
Greek version, the use of the LXX of Sam.—Kings by the translators 
of Chronicles, the influence of Chronicles upon the Greek translation 
of the former, types of errors and their causes (due to dictation, con- 
fusion of Hebrew letters, &c.), and several other topics. On the 
whole, while the Hebrew text of Chronicles is earlier than the LXX 
of Sam.—Kings, it is for literary rather than for textual criticism to 
determine whether the chronicler used the canonical Sam.—Kings or 
their sources. Dr Reim provides abundant material and there is a 
very adequate index: students of the Septuagint will value the book. 
Of two new volumes of the series Handbuch zum alten Testament, 
edited by Eissfeldt (Mohr, Tiibingen), one, on Ezekiel by Prof. 
Bertholet (pp. xxiv+171, 1936), is an entire rewriting of the well- 
known commentary which he contributed to Marti’s series in 1897. 
Ezekiel has become one of the most problematic of the prophetical 
books, and it is of interest to see how much the author—like all of 
us—has confessedly had to unlearn, and how tentatively he finds himself 
obliged to deal with the new questions that have arisen. Here a 
special feature is the attention paid to the more or less significant 
doublets; these are printed in parallel columns (e.g. xviii 21-32 and 
XXiii 12-20, 10, 11). The ‘ Daniel’ who is mentioned between Noah 
and Job in xiv 14, 20, is now explained after the Ras Shamra texts, 
where the name is that of a god of Wisdom who maintains the cause 
of the widow and orphan. The reference to Assyria in ch. xv 28 
is taken (after Eissfeldt) to refer to the intrigues with Egypt and 
Assyria in the time of Sennacherib (7or B.c.). The fact that the 
oracles against the Nations hold a similar position in Ezekiel (xxv- 
xxxii), Isaiah (xiii-xxiii) and Jeremiah (originally after xxv) is a piece 
of ‘ redactional architecture’, a transition ‘von Unheils- zu Heilsver- 
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kiindigung’: this is important for the literary analysis elsewhere. Prof. 
Galling is responsible for the passages relating to the Temple-building 
(xl-xlii, xliii to-17) and the relevant section in the Introduction. 
Throughout the explanatory notes and paragraphs are concise and 
adequate. The second commentary is on Proverbs, by Prof. Gemser 
(pp. 85, 1937). It is relatively brief. He regards i-ix as early post- 
exilic but pre-Ezran, chaps. x-xxii 16 are dated a couple of centuries 
after Solomon, and xxii 17-xxiv 22 and xxiv 23-34 are two supple- 
ments. As regards xxv—xxix, which is ascribed to the age of Hezekiah, 
it may be worth observing that the Story of Ahikar with its twofold 
collection of pithy sayings, takes us back to the days of Sennacherib, 
and that Prof. Gemser himself finds points of contact especially with 
the Syriac version. There are, however, very few cases of inter- 
dependence between the Hebrew proverbs and Ahikar, and it is shewn 
that even the proverbs of Amen-em-ope are not at all slavishly followed 
in xxli 17-xxiv 22 (p. 69). As regards the question of Israelite trading 
activity, to date it only after the Exile (pp. 35 sqq.) is surely to rely too 
rigidly upon the uneven distribution of the Old Testament literature : 
one cannot form a fair estimate of the activity of Israelite life from the 
scanty records of the monarchy. And as regards the references to 
kings (pp. 49 sqq.), the Letter of Aristeas affords an excellent idea of 
what the ‘ philosopher kings’ of the Greek age might do to encourage 
the pursuit of wisdom (cf. also 1 Esdras iii sq.). 

Of two monographs of the Oslo University (Dybwad, Oslo, 1936), 
one by A. Brock-Ulne, Der Gottesgarten (pp. viii + 136), is a discussion 
of the Paradise myths along novel lines. In the place of the familiar 
‘comparative’ treatment of the subject the author undertakes a special 
study of Oriental gardens and garden-life in general, utilizing the works 
of Dalman and other writers. Thus it is usual to tend gardens, to 
preserve their fruit for the owner (forbidden fruits for others), and to 
safeguard them from thieves ; so that, quite apart from mythical motifs, 
ordinary garden lore and usage must be taken into consideration. He 
finds a polemic against ‘ heathen’ garden-cults, sacred trees, serpent- 
oracles, and their orgiastic rites, and also against the association of 
Wisdom with an Urmensch (pp. 113, 118). Even the fig-leaves have 
an orgiastic suggestion (pp. 60 sq.). The little book does good service 
in reminding us that mythological stories of men and incidents must 
utilize ordinary human experience of the everyday world. It used to be 
said once that women were veiled because the goddess Ishtar was 
veiled, but the notion that she wore a veil was naturally based upon a 
usage with which the original myth-makers were familiar. This is 
a very trite observation; but it is easy to forget to what extent men’s 
conceptions of a supernatural realm are built up upon a knowledge of 
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ordinary life before—at the later stage—they become ideals, patterns, 
and precedents. The second monograph, by P. A. Munch- in Zhe 
Expression Bajjim Hahii (pp. 69), gives a full discussion of the words 
‘in that day’ and argues that it is quite unnecessary to interpret them 
in an eschatological manner. They can always be understood as a 
temporal adverb, and at times as an editorial introduction to inde- 
pendent oracles the metre of which they are found to disturb. In the 
New Testament they may have developed and become an eschatological 
term (p. 57). The author agrees with Messel that ‘in the latter end 
of days’ corresponds to our ‘at last’; it is used of something that will 
happen ‘sometime’. The English is not always quite intelligible, and 
the title—as will be seen—contains a misprint for ahi. 

Timely contributions to the history of Palestine and Syria are made 
by two new numbers of the valuable series Der a/te Orient (Hinrichs, 
Leipzig, 1936). Prof. Albrecht Alt (Volker und Staater Syriens im 
Sriiheren Altertum, pp. 40) sketches the general ethnical and political 
conditions prior to about 1200 B.c. Amid a medley of scattered data 
it is not yet possible to form a very satisfactory picture of the area. 
The population was mixed and exposed to many external non-Semitic 
influences. But the distinctive feature of recent research is the 
recognition of the extreme importance of the Hurrian factor. This 
term (Hurri) is applied to certain groups, perhaps originally Meso- 
potamian, who wandered southwards leaving their name as, later, did 
the Hittites. It is in fact held that the name is the same as the 
Egyptian 4aru and, what may seem more difficult, the ‘ Horites’ of 
the Old Testament. The terms Amor(ite) and Hebrew (Habiru) had 
a similarly complex history. At all events, Prof. Alt does present a 
suggestive afergu, and we are taken down to the sweeping changes 
round about 1200 B.c. when, after the decline of the great empires, it 
was possible for new states to arise (Israel and Judah, Edom, Moab, 
Ammon, and the Aramaean principalities). The decisive factor was 
the ‘ Aramaean’ tribes from the desert, with their ideas of social- 
political groups and groupings foreign to the older system. So, for a 
time, the small states were able to work out their own history until 
with the subsequent re-emergence of the Assyrian empire their develope- 
ment was rudely cut short. In the second brochure Prof. Otto 

Eissfeldt (Philister und Phonizier, pp. 42) carries on Alt’s story. He 
sketches the relations between these people of the coastlands and 
their Israelite neighbours of the lands of the Levant. Although on 
geographical and historical grounds they should have much in common 
they differed both ethnically and culturally. The Philistines were 
active in a military sense, but lost their cultural independence (religion, 
language, &c.) ; whereas the Phoenicians were commercially energetic, 
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their wars appear to have been defensive rather than offensive, and 
they long persisted, retaining their language and cults. There is little 
new to be said of the Philistines, save that Judges xvi 25 sqq. does not 
testify, as has been thought, to a peculiarly ‘Philistine’ type of 
building ; nor is there ground for any specifically ‘ Philistine’ ware 
(pp. 10, 34)—as had long ago been suspected.’ The excavations have 
proved extremely disappointing. On the other hand, much more can 
be said as to the antiquity and spread of Phoenician cults, thanks to 
Eissfeldt’s own researches. As regards the discovery of their prominence 
even as far north as Ras Shamra (p. 20)—Alt rightly notes the non- 
Semitic character of North Syria—it is a point of some interest that 
even in the ninth-eighth centuries the same lapidary type of North 
Semitic epigraphy is found from Zenjirli in the far north to Moab and 
Gezer in the south. For more detailed evidence on the Philistines and 
Phoenicians we are referred to Eissfeldt’s articles in the new volume of 
Pauly-Wissowa. 

Four Roman Catholic books may be conveniently mentioned 
together. (1) A slight pamphlet by Prof. Coppens of Louvain, Pour 
mieux comprendre et mieux enseigner 1 Histoire Sainte de [ Ancien 
Testament (pp. 82; Brouwer, Paris, 1936). The author comments on 
the importance of the task and outlines the sort of manual that is 
required, with due respect to what the Biblical Commission does or 
does not demand of the faithful (pp. 70sq.). (2) Father C. Lavergne, 
Guide Pratique de Chronologie Biblique (pp. 80 ; Blond, Paris, 1937). 
A compilation consisting of tables of epochs, dates, and events (including 
archaeological epochs) with, facing, thirty-four maps of the lands and 
peoples of the Near East, illustrating the interrelation of peoples, 
campaigns, &c. It begins with pre-historic Egypt, before 3300 B.c., 
the date of the flood which overwhelmed Ur and Kish (cf. 7. Z.S. xxxvii 
99) and ends with the Eastern Roman Empire. Various explanatory 
notes are appended, and the book deserves attention for its novelty. 
We note among the dates 1225 B.c. for Moses and Aaron ; 500-450 B.C. 
Ruth, 405 B.c. Joel. The last dates are round about a.p. roo (the 
Apocalypse of St John and Trajan [117 a.p.)). (3) Charles-F. 
Jean, Le Milieu Biblique avant Jésus-Christ: III Les Idées religieuses et 
morales (pp. xxxix + 727, Geuthner, Paris, 1936). The first volume of 
this work was noticed several years ago (/.7.S. xxv 102sq.). It is a 
valuable but popular survey of the Ancient Near East (including the 
Aegean), epoch by epoch, with special reference to the religious 
literature, and—as far as the material allows—the ideas. It begins 
with prehistory (palaeolithic and neolithic) and goes down to the 


} The Expositor, Aug. 1909, pp. 97 8qq.; see Quart. Stat, of the Palestine 
Explor, Fund, Oct. 1913, p. 205. 
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Hellenistic age in Palestine and the Diaspora. Thus, for Canaan in 
the fourteenth-twelfth centuries we have the native pantheon, the 
Hittite and other gods, sacred places (as excavated), moral ideals 
(culled from the Hittite codes). For the seventh-sixth centuries we 
have paragraphs on the religion of Arabia, Iran, the Aramaeans, &c. 
Later still are the pages on the Syro-Phoenician and Arab deities, 
Jewish sects, and so forth. Even the Index is amplified by useful 
notes, e.g. on the Messiah and on Eissfeldt’s Molech-theory. Rich in 
material, it is abundantly illustrated (76 figures in the text and 
80 pages of plates), and forms a very useful compendium to the 
religious history of the lands of the Bible. (4) A. Allgeier Biblische 
Zeitgeschichte in den Grundlinien dargestellt (pp. xx+327, Herder, 
Freiburg i. B., 1937). A detailed history from pre-Israelite times to 
the rise of Christianity. It is intended for theological readers, but 
avoids critical discussions and bibliographical references: English 
works are not altogether unknown to the author. The most distinctive 
features of the history are the fuller paragraphs in smaller type on 
important matters of detail. We may mention the pages on Israel in 
Egypt, where Prof. Allgeier especially notes the evidence for a sojourn 
that was not mere slavery (p. 42). Ramses II is the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus—another indication of the absence of unanimity touching its 
date (pp. 44sq.). Sellin’s Shechemite theory is handled (pp. 72 sq.), 
and attention is paid to Max Weber’s sociological interpretation of early 
Israelite history (pp. 82 sqq.). In this connexion, the problem of the 
origin of the tribe of Judah and of its absence from the Deuteronomic 
book of Judges is discussed in a very suggestive manner (pp. 79 sqq-), 
and when Dr Allgeier speaks of the Levitical or priestly character of 
the treatment of Joshua and the Judges (p. 98) he is supplementing 
Smend—who however is not named—who showed that besides ‘P’ 
there were popular narratives with ‘priestly’ interests. The volume, 
which has two maps and eleven illustrations, has clearly an independent 
value of its own. 

Prof. Peter Thomsen, Die Palistina-Literatur, vol. v., two parts 
(pp. xi+ 464, 1936-7). The first four volumes covered 1895-1924, and 
the present, in spite of its 6,261 items, is only about half way through 
the literature of 1925-1934. Besides a full statement of each book 
there is in most cases a brief list of contents and frequent reference 
to important reviews. It is impossible to review this work: it has 
proved quite indispensable, and reviewers have found very few 
omissions. ‘The amount of labour entailed has been enormous, and by 
proposing to include even the literature relating to Modern Palestine 
(that is, up to 1934), Dr Thomsen has not lightened his task. “He 
acknowledges his indebtedness to publishers, editors, authors, and all 
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others who have aided him in the past; we hope this help will be 
continued. His address is Dresden-Blasewitz, Jungststrasse 29. 

Shlomo Shumani, Bibliography of Jewish Bibliographies (pp. 12 + 408, 
Jerusalem Univ. Press, 1936). The’ book contains 2,034 items, and a 
fair idea of their scope can be gathered from the following: No. 497, 
Catalogue of an Exhibition of Bibles, Glasgow; No. 581, Eisenstein, 
Partial List of the Principal Prayer-books, first editions; No. 718, 
Glaymen, List of Plays (in English) Based on the Bible ; No. 2006, 
History of Hebrew Typography. Classified indexes facilitate the use of 
the book. 

Kurt Levy, Zur masoretischen Grammatik (pp. vii+ 80+ 40, Kohl- 
hammer, Stuttgart, 1936). This monograph forms No. 15 of the 
Bonn Oriental Studies edited by Kahie and Kirfel, and consists of a 
Hebrew grammatical text with supplements, translation, and intro- 
duction. The subject is no other than the Shewa and its uses; and 
although it might seem to be exceedingly dry, it owes its importance to 
the fact that we are gradually going back to the stages prior to those 
Jewish grammarians who laid down the lines which became ‘canonical’. 
Few students are aware of the earlier efforts to elaborate the vowel- 
system with which they are familiar, and this monograph will enable 
them to understand something of the steps that preceded it. In the 
preface Dr Kahle states that Kurt Levy met with a tragic end before 
the printing of the book was completed: we can only say that the 
author's scholarship shows that a very promising life was cut off 
prematurely. 

Yet another endeavour to go behind the ‘canon’ is furnished by 
G. R. Driver’s monograph, Problems of the Hebrew Verbal System 
(pp. xii+165, T. and T. Clark, 1936). It is No. 2 of the series of 
Studies, now being published under the auspices of the Society for 
Old Testament Study, the first being that by Dr Jack on the Ras 
Shamra tablets. Like Levy’s monograph it does not lend itself to 
ordinary reviewing ; indeed, there are very few scholars who can range 
so freely and exhaustively over the Semitic languages and dialects as 
Mr Driver. His main argument is the very mixed character of the 
Hebrew as we know it in the Old Testament. Not only has Hebrew 
duplicate words (e.g. two words for ‘gold’ and for ‘do, make’), but 
the accidence and the syntax are of composite origin. Even in the 
varying forms of the verbs (e.g. the retrogression of the accent in 
the Imperfect with waw consecutive) there are inconsistencies and 
peculiarities which, it is argued, become intelligible when we consider 
the geographical position of Hebrew in Palestine and the Accadian, 
Aramaean, and other languages, which could and did affect it. It is 
easy to be too sceptical—cf. Bevan in Old Testament Essays (ed. D.C. 
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Simpson, 1927), pp. 94-98—but so far-reaching are the views adum- 
brated that a more philosophical treatment sooner or later becomes 
necessary. For example, Bevan himself draws attention to the necessity 
of observing what actually has happened to a Semitic language, in the 
case of Neo-Syriac and Amharic. Other languages, like Accadian, 
Syriac, Egyptian, and so on, though less exposed to foreign influence 
might also be expected to shew compositeness, and examples might 
doubtless be adduced. Certainly there will be much to unlearn. 
Meanwhile, the accumulation of new, often perplexing material (as 
in the Ras Shamra tablets), and the efforts to go back behind our 
Hebrew vowel-system (viz. Kurt Levy) and our Hebrew grammars 
(Driver), like the efforts to go behind the ‘canonical’ history and religion 
of Israel, are leading to new points of view. With the breakdown of 
our patterns, modes, or forms there are new ways of dealing with our 
material. This has its advantages and disadvantages, and Mr Driver’s 
concluding paragraph bids us be cautious. On the one hand, it is true 
that the tendency to emend all that is anomalous and unique in the 
Old Testament may be carried too far ; but, on the other hand, we may 
adapt one of Renan’s mofs and say that with a little good will we can 
cull from our lexicons and concordances support for the most suspicious 
of Hebrew readings. To put it topically, we must not suppose that the 
ancient writers invariably cultivated the best of styles or that they 
necessarily knew their ‘Davidson’. To put it more formally, the 
progress of research into Hebrew language, literature, history, and 
religion is making it increasingly necessary to find the best methodo- 
logical principles of dealing with our material. S. A. Cook. 
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